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AN ANTITHESIS 
(1) The Technical Aspect 


Francis Burt 


During the last thirty years critics frequently postulated an antithesis: Stravinsky- 
Schoenberg. We were told that the works of these composers presented two ways, 
the only possible ways, and that they were irreconcilable. Which of the two was 
right depended upon the personal choice of the critic, but they were all agreed that 
twelve-tone music and music such as that of Stravinsky could not co-exist for long— 
one or the other would have to succumb. Such antitheses are generally more apparent 
than real and this has proved to be no exception. Its validity is, of course, still main- 
tained in some quarters but post-war developments in music have shown beyond 
question that it is untenable. 


From the first there was only one element in the work of Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky that gave rise to the difficulties. Although they used melody and rhythm 
in very different ways, in the one case based on stress, and in the other on dance 
and additive rhythms, there was nothing in this that seemed to imply a difference 
in style greater than that between the music of, say, Wagner and Moussorgsky. 
No, it was their harmony that caused all the trouble. There, critics discerned a rift 
which they claimed had split the musical world irrevocably into two opposing halves. 


By the First World War both composers had arrived at the point where their 
harmony could no longer be considered functional in creating a tonal structure. 
Schoenberg, developing the late romantic harmony of Wagner and Mahler, had 
multiplied the chromatic chords and expressive appoggiature until the tonality, 
already expanded to the limit by Wagner, burst all bounds. In the Lieder der hdngenden 
Garten (1908), tonality no longer plays any structural rdle. I am prepared to believe 
that a Schenker pupil might be able to demonstrate a tonal scheme in the work, 
but that does not alter the end-result. When a composer’s harmony becomes suffi- 
ciently chromatic or dissonant as to render the tonal relationships ambiguous, even 
if only in isolated sections, the strength of the tonal structure is seriously impaired ; 
when the process goes so far that the tonal relationships are no longer readily apparent 
to the listener, it is futile to pretend that tonal structure plays any effective rdle in the 


work. 


Schoenberg was fully aware of the implications of the situation. Tonality, by 
subordinating the music to a movement away from and back to a tonal centre, 
provided a harmonic logic, and a single arc of tension throughout the piece. In the 
harmony of the Lieder der hdngenden Garten it was possible to move directly from 
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any chord to practically any other. There was no firm tonal centre in relation to 
which tension could be built up and relaxed. This detracted from the strength of a 
chordal succession and made it extremely difficult, in music motivated, as this was, 
primarily by its harmony, to give a feeling of logical progression over a large span. 
In subsequent works Schoenberg experimented with various ways of overcoming 
this difficulty: in Erwartung he used a text to provide continuity, and in Pierrot 
Lunaire he experimented with various contrapuntal devices. In 1923, in the Walzer, 
No. 5 of the Fiinf Klavierstiicke, he first made use of his method of composing with 
twelve tones related only unto themselves. This provided him with a solution to 
his problem. Harmony was considered to be vertical melody and melody horizontal 
harmony; they were both derived from the succession of characteristic intervals 
provided by the series, and thus bound indissolubly together. The creation of a 
succession of weak and continually fluctuating tonal centres had been detrimental 
to tonal coherence: the use of a series avoided the creation of any single tonal centre 
and related the twelve notes ‘only to themselves’. The continual repetition of the 
series also gave a means of obtaining the continuity and harmonic logic that had 
once been provided by tonality. 


Stravinsky’s problem was not nearly so acute as Schoenberg’s. The Russian 
school from which he derived had not expanded tonality by continual chromaticism 
and appoggiature, but they had nevertheless developed one element which was highly 
prejudicial to tonal coherence—J mean the mechanical, or empirical, devices which 
first appeared, as far as I am aware, with Glinka. 


In Ex. 1 (a), from Russlan and Ludmilla, the treble descends by major thirds and 
the bass by whole tones. In Ex. 2, from the Dance of the Firebird, three sets of aug- 
mented triads move against each other according to different patterns. In neither 
case is it possible to explain the resultant harmonies in terms of function, but only 
in terms of the melodic patterns. Ex. 1 (b), from the Lesginka in Act IV of Russlan, 
shows a rudimentary instance of ostinato working. It is true that the resultant 
harmonies are just explicable in terms of functions—and everything lands safely 
on a chord of G at the beginning of every other bar—but I think that the emphasis 
should be on the word ‘just’, for there are so many places in the work where the 
functional, chord by chord progression of the harmony seems to be endangered 
by the movement of a pattern, only to be rescued at the last moment, that it soon 
becomes apparent that the patterns are the motivating force and that they merely 
keep ‘just’ within the confines of tonal harmony—except in one or two places, such 
as Ex. | (a), where all pretence of tonal function is abandoned. I do not think it 
fanciful to suggest that a movement in Le Sacre du Printemps such as the Cortége du 
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Sage, built almost entirely by the superimposition of one ostinato upon another, is 
a direct, if fairly remote, development of this type of working. In the Cortége the 
harmonies result almost entirely from the interplay of various ostinati. The feeling 
of tonality is further weakened, and to all intents destroyed, because all the ostinati 
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except two are based on the augmented fourth, and the two that are not, in the horns 
and tubas, are placed with their central tones (I would not like to say tonal centres) 
an augmented fourth apart. This is quite typical of Stravinsky’s so-called Russian 
period: most of the music related to the magic personages in the Firebird is based 
on the tritone (in Russlan, too, the music based on the whole tone scale and making 
use of patterns is connected with the magic and exotic parts of the plot, although 
not so consistently as in Stravinsky’s work); then there is the famous juxtaposition 
of C major and F sharp major chords in Petrushka, and in Le Sacre, many sections 
are tonally ambiguous. 


Such procedures as these, even if offset by sections based on modal melodies, 
destroy all possibility of using tonality as an element of structure; and in expanding 
from the position reached in Le Sacre and Les Noces, Stravinsky became more 
interested in doing this. That is not to say that he then began to use a harmony 
in which every chord could be justified in terms of function. On the contrary, he 
merely extended the use of a type of writing he had employed from the very beginning. 
In the following example from the Finale of the Firebird Suite, two sets of sixths and 
one of thirds move across each other. 


The resultant dissonances are not functional, but, because all elements are firmly 
grounded in B major, the tonality remains clear. Such a procedure naturally inhibits 
the chord by chord development of a tonal structure, for the music is carried from 
one chord to the next not by the individual harmonies, but by the part-writing. The 
tonal centre of a short section such as this is static, and tonal tension can be created 
only by shifting the tonal centre of the next section, not by a gradual bar by bar move- 
ment from one tonality to the next, as is normal in the German tradition of harmony. 


This way of writing harmonically in sections remains characteristic of Stravinsky’s 
later music. There was no radical change of procedure; the difference between the 
early ballets and the later music is that whereas, in the ballets, Stravinsky had inter- 
spersed tonally defined sections with others ambiguous in this respect or, when 
writing consistently tonally, had seemed to modulate between one section and the 
next more for the sake of variety than for formal purposes, in the later works he 
became interested in using tonal structure and tension definitely as a formal element. 
He therefore avoided tonal ambiguity and moved, section by section, from one tonal 
centre to the next in such a way as to create a tonal structure which plays an impor- 
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tant role in the form of the work. Perhaps one of the best examples of this type of 
working is to be found in the first movement of the Symphony in Three Movements 


(1945)}—one of Stravinsky’s largest structures and one depending more than most 
on tonality for its success. 


Thus, by the late *twenties our (apparent) antithesis had become acute. Schoen- 
berg and Stravinsky, faced with similar problems, had taken radically opposing 
courses, the one abandoning, the other reaffirming tonality, and the tension between 
their groups of followers dominated the musical scene on the continent of Europe 
until the end of the last war. On the one hand, the admirers of Schoenberg claimed 
that tonality was superseded, and prophesied the coming of the twelve-tone millenium 
as a historical necessity of the order of the dictatorship of the proletariat. In the 
other camp it was usual to stress the artificial and ‘unnatural’ character of Schoen- 
berg’s achievement, but the fact that he nevertheless remained a force very much to 
be reckoned with is shown by the cries of anguish that went up whenever a composer 
‘went twelve-tone’. In England the situation was even worse. With very few excep- 
tions the critics accepted neither composer, but whereas they automatically tore to 
pieces any new work by Stravinsky—‘a rattle of broken glass’ being, I think, the 
favourite phrase—they felt Schoenberg to be much the more insidious figure and no 
critic was considered to have won his spurs until he had tilted a lance at the great 
Viennese. 


In the meantime, however, composers continued to write music, and since the 
end of the war one factor which had been overlooked has become so clear that it is 
no longer possible to ignore it. This is that the critics, having been brought up in 
the German late romantic tradition, were looking at music from a point of view which 
assumed that harmony must carry the main weight of musical structure. From this 
point of view, the different ways taken by Schoenberg and Stravinsky in dealing 
with the breakdown of tonality were indeed irreconcilable. But a change of viewpoint 
can alter everything. 


I have indicated how a dissonant harmony tends to be prejudicial to an effective 
tonal structure, and how Stravinsky overcame this problem. His solution has, however, 
two consequences: a sectional structure and a slow harmonic tempo (necessary to retain 
tonal clarity). A further corollary is the rarity in his work of really fast movements 
of any length. A gtance at the Jeu du Rapt (Fig. 37 in Le Sacre du Printemps), a very 
fast but short movement, shows that the harmony is in short, static sections and that 
the music, in 9/8 time, is impelled forward almost entirely by a rhythmic development, 
which, by introducing irregularly constructed bars, then bars not multiples of 3/8, 
gradually forces the listener to think in quavers ({‘—396) rather than in a steady 
dotted crotchet beat (jJ=132). This makes a brilliant short movement but such 
rhythmic procedures could hardly be carried on much further, nor could the harmony 
consist of these short, static sections in an extended fast movement—it would have 
to move more smoothly over much longer stretches, if the movement were not to 
collapse. The harmony of the Gigue in the Duo Concertant at first sight seems to do 
this, and in a sense it does. The music is mostly in three parts; although much of 
the melodic material is based on a succession of fourths, which tends to be rather 
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static in effect, all the parts are definitely tonal, and they often move in sequences 
or scales with strong implications of harmonic movement. One finds, however, 
that the harmonic implications of any one part are invariably contradicted by those 
of at least one of the others. A chord by chord progression of the harmony is thus 
virtually non-existent. The music is carried forward by melodic and rhythmic impulse 
but, because the individual parts are tonally directed and yet are, as it were, thwarted 
in tonal movement by the other parts, the final impression is not of fast, forward 
movement, but of motion in a circle—an effect not inappropriate to a gigue but taking 
it out of the category of really fast movements. 


In pointing to these traits I do not wish to suggest that the sectional structure, 
slow harmonic tempo and allegro moderato so typical of Stravinsky’s music were 
forced on to him by his harmonic procedures. On the contrary, I would say that his 
harmony is subordinate and follows from these other characteristics and, of course, 
from his use of rhythm. But for composers who might wish to use harmonic procedures 
similar to Stravinsky’s, it is the other way round; the characteristics just mentioned 
would tend to follow as consequences of the harmony. That is the crux of the situa- 
tion. Only Stravinsky and a few of his followers have managed successfully to make 
use of a highly dissonant harmony for structural (tonal) purposes. Others, who felt 
able to turn neither to diatonicism nor to the twelve-tone method, had only one 
alternative—free tonality.’ 


In expressing it in this way I am, however, guilty of the fallacy which it is my 
whole purpose to refute. By free tonal music I mean that which may well begin from, 
or touch upon, a clear tonal position, but which does not develop in such a way as 
to build up a tonal structure (a very different thing, of course, from music which 
disconcertingly loses tonal definition in the middle of what was apparently intended 
to be a consistent tonal structure). The harmony of such music may make use of 
some sort of intervallic idea as a structural element—a good example is Barték’s 
Fourth String Quartet—or it may rely on part-writing—a legacy from Stravinsky; 
it will probably make use of relative dissonance and perhaps of some characteristic 
formula such as jazz harmony; nevertheless, it is clear that a composer who is satis- 
fied with free tonality cannot be very interested in harmony per se, for, except in 
twelve-tone music, harmony has up to now shown itself capable of being a structural 
factor of first importance only when tonally directed. 


This is the solution to our problem—not, I mean, in free tonality itself, but in 
the attitude from which it could arise. The twelve-tone method grew in the hands of 
Schoenberg out of a tradition in which the music was motivated primarily by its 
harmony. Stravinsky never relied on harmony to anything like the same extent, 
either before or after his re-affirmation of tonality; but for critics to whom harmony 
and tonality were the most important things in music, the development by these 
composers of contradictory attitudes towards tonality appeared to set up an absolute 
antithesis. For many composers of the next generation, however, the centre of 


1 I hope I may be forgiven for not considering Hindemith in this context. In an earlier 
article in this magazine I have already given reasons why I find his harmonic principles unconvinc- 
ing in theory and, generally, also in practice. Mention should also be made of those composers 
such as Barték and Messiaen, who use private systems of tonality. i 
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interest lay elsewhere, and they had no desire to place any great structural weight 
on their harmony. With this step tonality lost its previous importance, and the choice 
between re-affirming tonality and avoiding absolutely the creation of any tonal centre 
became no longer fundamental. 


Quite a large number of composers working today make use of free tonality. 
I will merely mention three names taken at random: Blomdahl in Stockholm, Blacher 
in Berlin and Petrassi in Rome. Stravinsky himself has not been entirely faithful 
to his tonal principles, which would seem to indicate that harmony is not quite so 
important for him as some people would like to maintain. I am not here referring 
to his latest music, but to a work such as Orpheus. If one omits the obvious example— 
the first Interlude, with its slightly Webernesque flavour—there is still a great amount 
of free tonal writing in the work. Even in the Pas des Furies, which is written with a 
key signature, one would have considerable difficulty in finding a tonal structure 
throughout the movement. Perhaps, however, the most significant indication of the 
breakdown of any rigid boundaries between free tonal and twelve-tone music lies in 
the fact that composers who normally write in free tonal harmony feel themselves 
able to write occasional twelve-tone works, without becoming consistent twelve-tone 
composers. To mention two examples, both Blacher and Petrassi have done this since 
the war. Their music is, as I have said, normally free tonal, and the main structural 
weight is carried—also in the twelve-tone works—by rhythm. It could therefore 
not have been from any pre-occupation with the breakdown of tonality that these 
composers came to the twelve-tone method: one would suspect that it was rather 
from a desire to employ the method to produce a sort of characteristic harmony. 
Twenty years ago, such proceedings would have been considered heretical to a degree, 
but it is now clear that for composers who rely only to a very small extent on their 
harmony and tonality, no decisive step is involved. The border between twelve-tone 
and the rest has become so fluid (tonal->free tonal—free tonal plus serial elements 
free twelve-tone—strict twelve-tone) that such things can no longer be considered 
inconsistent. 


This situation has arisen, not merely through a change in their attitude towards 
harmony and tonality on the part of tonal composers, but also through a similar 
one in the twelve-tone method. Critics sometimes expressed the hope that the gap 
between twelve-tone and other music would be bridged by composers such as Berg 
and Dallapiccola, who introduced tonal implications into twelve-tone music. If 
by this it was meant that the twelve-tone method would be used to create a consistent 
tonal structure, the hope would seem to have been vain, and it is most unlikely that 
these two very different structural methods could ever be combined successfully. 
It is, however, true that, on the appearance of tonal implications, the twelve tones 
cease to be related equally to each other. This places such music in a position in 
relation to strict twelve-tone music somewhat similar to that of free tonal music 
in relation to music using a consistent tonal structure. For Schoenberg, pre-occupied 
with the breakdown of tonality, it was necessary not merely to develop a new way 
of directing the harmonic movement, but also—by insisting on the absolute equality 
of all twelve tones—to get rid of the weak, fluctuating tonal centres which had in 
the end militated against a coherent structure in German late romantic music. For 
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Berg and Dallapiccola, the structural method having been established, the appearance 
and disappearance of tonal implications did (or does) not matter, for the structure 
does not depend upon them.’ 


One may go a step further. If the use of all twelve tones was natural for Schoen- 
berg after the extreme chromaticism of his pre-twelve-tone music, it was also necessary 
for the avoidance of tonal implications. As soon, however, as tonal implications are 
allowed, that is to say, as soon as the twelve tones cease to be equal in importance, 
this necessity disappears: there is no reason why a row should not be used in which 
some of the twelve tones are absent. In his Jn Memoriam Dylan Thomas, Stravinsky 
has in fact used a row consisting only of five notes. This has far-reaching implications. 


Schoenberg has been much criticized for failing to realize the formal implications 
of his discoveries and for continuing for some time to write music which, in its larger 
formal aspect, is traditional in type. (Readers will remember the article Schoenberg 
is Dead, by Pierre Boulez, that appeared in an earlier number of this magazine.) It 
is certainly true that in his earlier twelve-tone music Schoenberg did not develop to 
any great extent the formal possibilities inherent in the method, but I do not agree 
with Boulez when he implies that this music is therefore of little value. Music is 
not similar to a scientific investigation, where it is necessary to draw the last conclu- 
sions from one’s discoveries before thinking further. Any synthesis of technical 
elements in a piece is justified if it is successful within that piece, and the worth of the 
piece cannot be judged by its position in rejation to a historical trend. Schoenberg 
was much too great a master to fall into the same trap as some of his followers, that 
is to say, to use traditional forms without realizing and allowing for the extent to 
which they had originally relied on tonality; his achievement as a composer was 
indubitably of the first order, and it is foolish to suggest that he has been ‘superseded’ 
by Webern. 


It was, however, Webern who first tried to devise forms specific to twelve-tone 
music. In his later works, not merely is all melodic and harmonic material derived 
from the series, as it must be in all twelve-tone music, but the whole piece is concerned 
with the possibilities inherent in it. An extreme example, the Concerto for Nine 
Instruments, Op. 24, dating from 1934, in which Webern splits the row into sections 
and permutates the sections, is one of the key-works and one which has been a 
starting point for a whole group of young composers, sometimes called the Darmstadt 
Pointillists. This comprises, among others, such composers as Pierre Boulez, Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, Karel Goeyvaerts, Michel Fano and Luigi Nono, although the last- 
named has for some time been developing away from the rest of the group. 


These composers have carried Webern’s innovations to an extreme conclusion, 
in which they subject not only the notes of the series, but also rhythm, dynamics 
and timbre to rigidly permutational procedures. I shall later be considering their 
work in more detail, and I should therefore like to confine myself at this point to two 


: It may perhaps be unwise to express it in this way, for a case might well be made out for 
considering Berg and Dallapiccola as twelve-tone composers with a nostalgia for tonality. One 
must nevertheless insist that an element that plays no structural réle and is represented only by 
vague implications, cannot be very important. 
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important aspects of their work. Firstly, the notes as often as not appear singly, and 
when two or more are sounded together the resultant harmony is purely a product of 
the working out of the form, that is to say, while it cannot be considered fortuitous, 
it is not fundamental in any ordinary sense. Secondly, the music is not always twelve- 
tone. For example, I could take five notes, the last four of which lie symmetrically 
round the first (Ex. 4a). If I then transpose the whole group four times so that it 


begins on each of the five original notes in turn, I get a series of twenty-five notes 
(Ex. 4b) which move out symmetrically from the first note C and centre around it— 
each group of five contains C. It will also be remarked that two notes of the chromatic 
scale are missing. If I then repeat the process, I get a series of 125 notes, consisting 
of five groups of twenty-five, exactly similar to Ex. 4b but each centred around a 
different one of the original five notes (Ex. 4a). This is a very primitive example 
which I invented myself because, in the works of the Darmstadt group, the situation 
is complicated by so many factors that it is almost impossible to extract the complete 
serial process from the piece. I would like, however, to point out one or two things 
that differentiate this series from a twelve-tone row. (1) In the twelve-tone method 
one is free to write any note of the row in any octave desired. Here, the series deter- 
mines the octave in which any note will appear. (2) Although the series of 125 notes 
contains all the notes of the chromatic scale, the original five appear more frequently 
than the other seven in the scale. A composition based on this series would not make 
use of twelve notes related equally unto themselves, but of 125 related equally unto 
the first five. Nevertheless, although the notes are not all of equal importance it 
would clearly have nothing to do with tonality. (3) Because the series is built up in 
three stages it contains not merely a structure but also a process within itself. If I 
had permutated the order of the intervals I would have obtained a more interesting 
process which could have been carried to a logical conclusion by carrying it several 
stages further. This would give a series of notes covering the entire length of a piece 
and determining, in fact, its whole structure from this one aspect.* 


3 Whether one applies the term ‘series’ to the original five notes or to the entire process is 
clearly a question of nomenclature. I would, however, prefer to reserve it for the latter, for the 
five notes are merely the starting point, in themselves a static group, while the whole succession, 
being conceived as a single process, would seem more accurately describable as a series. 
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It thus becomes apparent that the twelve-tone method is not the only type of 
serial working—and I am not suggesting that the work of the Darmstadt group or 
Stravinsky’s latest music present the only others; the possibilities are in fact endless. 
This clearly puts twelve-tone music in quite a different light and we see our antithesis 
breaking down in the other direction. 


If we consider a piece such as the Mouvements for piano and orchestra (1953) 
by Wolfgang Fortner, we find that traditional thematic procedures are employed, 
that there seems to be no particularly important intervallic idea derived from the 
series, that, in fact, the twelve-tone method is used almost entirely as a harmonic 
control—yet the music does not rely on its harmony to any great extent. Now we 
have seen that, with the waning importance attached to tonality, some composers 
write free tonal music and others serial music with tonal implications. Further, 
while tonality or the twelve-tone method have up to now been used to direct a harmony 
that is to play an important réle in the structure, many composers who place little 
weight on their harmony have not felt the need to organize it in either of these ways, 
but make use instead of a free tonal harmony. In Fortner’s piece, as in all twelve- 
tone music, the row does, of course, appear as a succession of characteristic intervals, 
even though no important intervallic idea is featured. We have, however, seen that 
intervals can be used as structural elements in the harmony and melody of non-serial 
music (vide Bartok’s Fourth Quartet); they can even be used in tonal music (vide 
Schoenberg’s analysis of the third of Brahm’s Vier ernste Gesdnge in his book Style 
and Idea). 


In pointing out these things I am not intending to imply that Fortner is wrong 
in his use of the twelve-tone method, for that would be to subscribe to the theory 
of ultimate conclusions which I have criticized above—there are many reasons which 
may have decided him to write twelve-tone music. I am, however, suggesting that 
for him and the many composers like him, who use the method primarily as a harmonic 
control and yet place little structural weight on their harmony, it would be no very 
decisive step to write free tonal music. For them, as for free tonal composers, the 
division between twelve-tone and free tonal music can in no way be absolute, for the 
twelve-tone method does not play a sufficiently important structural réle to be 
considered a sine qua non of their music. 


Thus, our ‘irrevocable antithesis’ has broken down altogether. It has proved to 
be merely one of those differences in style and technique that have existed in most 
periods of musical history, perhaps no greater than that between La Traviata and 
Tristan. It appears that the prophecy of a historical succession—modality, diatoni- 
cism, twelve-tone system—was false. Indeed, it can now be seen that the use of the 
twelve-tone system to provide a substitute for tonality or a harmonic control was 
not of permanent importance. I am not suggesting that the whole method is therefore 
ripe to be discarded but rather that one of its elements—the formal principal of serial 
working—seems likely to be the dominant factor in its future development; further, 
that as the application of this formal idea is in no way confined to twelve-tone music, 
it is senseless to continue dividing the world into twelve-tone and the rest. 
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New prophets have, of course, now arisen to foretell the advent of a serial 
millenium. Whether or not their prognostications will be justified, I would not like 
to say; but contemporary music has in it so many elements which have as yet proved 
incompatible with formal serial working, that it seems most improbable that they 
will all be thrown out of the window in favour of this one development. It also seems 
that serial structure, at any rate in its most extreme manifestations, implies certain 
aesthetic and philosophical attitudes which are unlikely to find anything approaching 
universal acceptance, either now or in any foreseeable future. This, however, brings 
us to questions of aesthetics, and with this aspect of our ‘antithesis’ I will attempt to 
deal in the second part of this article. 
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MODERN MUSIC IS GROWING OLD 
Th. W. Adorno 


If to assert that modern music is beginning to age were only a paradox it would 
not matter so much. But it would appear that modern music today is in danger of 
being mixed up with those so-called ‘cultural activities and manifestations’ whose 
object is to attenuate or camouflage Angst of any kind, whereas the very nature 
of this music and, indeed, the reason for its existence, obliged it to refuse any such 
compromise and to express and give form to the disquiet that marks our epoch. 
Reactionary observers are only too pleased to note that the ‘modern’ is becoming 
academic. And modern music, by definition, cannot be self-indulgent. To profess 
satisfaction would be to betray its own ideals; for music only became ‘modern’ 
when it announced its profound dissatisfaction with the state of musical affairs. 
That is why, during the ‘heroic’ period, the Rite of Spring or certain pages of Alban 
Berg seemed to those who heard them for the first time in Paris or Vienna so out- 
rageous and so shocking. This music wasn’t merely, as some faithful disciples 
would have us believe, strange and disconcerting at first hearing; it was disquieting 
because it was itself an expression of anxiety amounting almost to bewilderment 
and a sense of insecurity. To deny that and to assert that once the first surprise is 
over modern music is quite as beautiful as traditional music, is to deal it a knock-out 
blow—to offer it, in fact, a certificate of good conduct which it will spurn so long as 
it obeys its natural impulses. 


But these impulses may weaken, and it is then that modern music begins to 
grow old. And then it contradicts itself, loses its aesthetic substance and doesn’t 
ring true any longer. As early as 1927 there were signs that modern music was 
going to ‘settle down’ and enter the danger zone of safety; since then these signs 
have become more marked. And this does not mean, as is sometimes asserted, that 
after a period of fermentation contemporary music has mellowed deliciously in 
the bottle. It is no longer a question of genuine masterpieces, with all their angles 
rubbed off, taking the place of the experiments and excesses perpetrated by the 
pioneers and forerunners of yesterday. (To expect masterpieces of this kind is precisely 
one of those conformist illusions to which modern music should never have suc- 
cumbed.) The truth is that the pseudo-modernists—their name is legion—have 
forgotten the real meaning of the movement to which they have attached them- 
selves. Their works are becoming less good and less convincing. Tension has 
relaxed and imagination grown feebler. No one would pretend that what is being 
composed today is in any way better than Pierrot Lunaire, Erwartung or Wozzeck, 
or than Webern or the youthful ebulliences of Stravinsky or Barték. It may be 
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true that technique today is purer, style more homogeneous and that in the writing 
of music a certain degree of rigidity is now admitted and practised; it nevertheless 
remains to be seen whether, by dint of purging aesthetic values of all impurities and 
subjecting technique to an iron discipline, we may not be running the risk of injecting 
into music too strong a dose of puritanism—of something at once too definite, 
too artificial and too inartistic. In any case these technical acquisitions do not 
appear to have greatly improved the quality of the works in which they are exhibited. 
One would have indeed to be a fanatical believer in the uninterrupted progress of 
music not to admit that, since the twenties, whatever music may have done it has 
certainly not progressed; that, on the contrary, it has lost much ground, and that 
the majority of present-day compositions show much less originality and less inven- 
tion than their predecessors of that period. If one has the cause of modern music 
at heart one must not refuse to face the facts. Indeed, this may well prove to be 
a better way of defending it than by deciding to come to terms with present-day 
trends no matter what these may be. 


To admit that ‘advanced’ music is not making any progress concedes nothing 
to its adversaries who think that, now ‘the danger of the atonal revolution is past’, 
music will once more ‘return to its traditional path’. Such a view would be no less 
superficial and banal than those ‘stabilized scores’ based on ancient models and 
enlivened by a sprinkling of false notes. Even where the past is concerned, over- 
simplified views of this kind are to be mistrusted. It is, for example, by no means 
certain that the eclipse of Bach in 1750 and the triumph of the style galant can be 
considered as a ‘healthy evolution’. This new anti-polyphonic style certainly gave us 
Haydn and Mozart; on the other hand the disappearance of the Bach tradition, which 
was a matter of some concern to the great. Viennese masters, was perhaps the cause 
of certain shortcomings (only too visible today) in the methods of these same 
musicians. In our own day there can be no doubt that the general tendency of 
contemporary music—the music for Festivals of contemporary music—is far from 
being the result of a new and vital taste being formed, as was the case when a new 
style made its appearance after Bach’s death. Present-day music, on the contrary, 
is living on the discoveries made by modern music which it cultivates (inefficiently) 
dilutes, or distorts. Let us try to illustrate this point by an example taken from 
literary history. Some time ago a work (Die letzen Tage der Menschheit, by Karl 
Kraus) was published in Vienna; the frontispiece showed the execution of the 
Deputy Battisti, convicted of espionage, with a horrible photograph of the grinning 
executioner. In a recent edition of this work this frontispiece was omitted. This 
alteration, although exterior to the work itself, nevertheless considerably changed 
its impact and significance. In a less obvious way, this is what is happening in the 
music of our time; it uses almost the same tonal palette as thirty years ago, but the 
element of anxiety (Angst) so characteristic of its finest moments then has now 
been repressed. The anxiety motif has now grown to such proportions that its direct 
transposition into the language of art is no longer bearable; afraid of being afraid, 
modern music is allowing itself to grow old. But an art that accepts without discussion 
such a repression and is willing (because incapable of tragedy) to be nothing but 
entertainment, has given up trying to be true and has renounced what is, in fact, 
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the only justification for its existence. Excuses are sometimes made for art of this 
kind, by calling it ‘detached’ and placing it far above the rough and tumble of the 
lower forms of existence in the loftiest regions of the mind. But that amounts to 
congratulating it for having found an outlet for its bad conscience. A century ago 
Kierkegaard remarked that ever since the railway companies had built bridges over 
frightful precipices travellers got a thrill from gazing into their depths. This is exactly 
what is happening in music. And even if the ruthlessness of History makes it useless 
to resist, we must at least be free of any illusions with regard to an art that is ready 
to compromise, for such an art is neither what it pretends to be nor what those forces 
with which it has effected a compromise are quite glad to see it mistaken for. 


It is not a question here of pseudo-modernists or second-rate musicians. The 
symptoms can be observed in the most gifted composers and in those who would 
personally be the least inclined to make concessions. Nor are we thinking of a 
Stravinsky or a Hindemith who have more or less explicitly abjured everything that 
made them so fascinating in their youth; in their determination to effect a classical 
restoration (comparable to a similar attitude on the part of certain repentant surrealist 
painters) they have rejected even the idea of such a thing as modern music, being 
obsessed with the mirage of a musica perennis. Even a Bartok, who had quite other 
ideas, at one time in his career detached himself from his past. In the course of a 
conversation in New York he once stated that a composer like himself, rooted in 
‘folk’ music, would in the end be unable to do without tonality—a surprising state- 
ment for a man like Bartok who, in the political sphere, had resisted so successfully 
any nationalist temptations and had chosen exile and poverty at a time when Europe 
was plunged in Fascist darkness. And yet his last works—the Violin Concerto, for 
example—belong to traditional music. Not that they aim at one of those artificial 
‘returns’ to something that has been done away with long ago. Rather do they 
represent an almost naive continuation of the Brahms tradition. These works are 
certainly late-flowering and posthumous masterpieces; but they have been domesti- 
cated and contain nothing of a volcanic, savage or menacing nature. And this 
evolution in Barték has a strange retroactive effect: thus, in some of his earlier works, 
even the most ‘advanced’ such as the first Violin Sonata, the music, looking back 
on it again, seems much more innocent; what used to seem like a sort of conflagration 
now sounds like a sort of czardas. And so, even among those who were once at 
the head of the contemporary movement, there was more than one, it would seem, who 
could not quite keep up with his own avant-gardisme and was living, so to speak, 
aesthetically above his means. A state of affairs for which, among other things, the 
naiveté of the professional musician is responsible. All he does is to exercise his 
profession, caring nothing about the Spirit of History. And so it is that the reason 
for the gulf between Society and contemporary music must be sought in the actual 
musical make-up of musicians themselves who feel obliged to produce ‘contemporary 
music’ as a duty, although their education and their natural taste revolt against 
such music. In their experience as musicians there are certain elements that refuse 
to coincide. Those especially who were first attracted by contemporary music because 
their knowledge of classical music was inadequate tend to capitulate as soon as 
they are confronted with the unattainable heights of the music of the past. 
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There is no doubt that the ageing of modern music is a more alarming pheno- 
menon than the repentance of a few contemporary composers or the escapism of 
the ‘return to the classics’. To denounce the impotence of neo-classicism today is to 
attack a cause that is already lost: the feebleness, insipidity and monotony of recent 
examples of this kind of music is, it seems, quite enough to cause talented young 
composers to keep clear of it. It is all the more urgent to ask ourselves what is 
happening in the opposite camp which attracts the unsatisfied and anti-academic 
school, the partisans of the twelve-note technique which today, historically speaking, 
is still necessary and essential. But, like Schoenberg himself, one may have good 
reasons for not being over-pleased at the growing popularity of this technique. 
The fact is, the twelve-note method is only justified when it serves to introduce 
order into some complex musical content which is refractory to other methods 
of organization. Otherwise, this technique merely degenerates into an absurd system. 
Sufficient proof of this is surely to be found in the fact that, on the one hand, avant- 
garde music, and above all the music of Schoenberg, is generally hailed as being 
‘twelve-note’ and instantly labelled and catalogued, one might almost say mis- 
represented as such, while on the other hand a great deal of this music (and perhaps 
the part which, from the point of view of quality, is the most important) owes nothing 
to this technique or was written before it was perfected. Schoenberg himself always 
refused to treat as something that could be taught a technique that was subsequently 
and mistakenly turned into a system. We have only to think, for example, of Webern’s 
Five Pieces for String Quartet which are as vital today as when they were first written, 
and have never been surpassed in technical perfection. This score was composed 
forty-five years ago; its syntax shows no vestige of tonality and contains nothing 
but what are known as dissonances; yet it is not in any way ‘twelve-note’. Every 
one of its dissonances is surrounded, as it were, with an ‘aura’ of apprehension. They 
have never, one feels, been heard before, and their creator only introduces them 
with fear and trembling; the circumspection with which the composer treats them 
is reflected in every detail of the technique employed. He is reluctant to take leave 
of each one of these strange sonorities and does not allow them to die out before 
he has exhausted all their expressive values. He is careful not to handle this material 
in a reckless manner, but treats his discoveries with the greatest respect. Thanks to 
this attitude these edifices in sound retain all the freshness of their eager delicacy. 
Of course, things cannot be expected to keep for ever the strength of their virginity, 
which must be sacrificed: one must go further, and be willing for discoveries and 
effects to be classified. It then remains to be seen, however, whether these chords, 
having lost their singularity, will fit into other combinations where they will retain 
their character or whether, on the contrary, they will lose it and allow them- 
selves henceforward to be treated as if they had never meant anything in particular. 


It is the levelling down and neutralization of the actual material of modern 
music that show most clearly that it is growing old, and it is here that the arbitrary 
nature of a radicalism that no longer has any value is most apparent. No value in 
itself, internally, since these discords no longer cause either pleasure or concern to 
composer or listener as they have become impersonal and emptied of their expressive 
substance; and no value, externally, since the twelve-note technique represented 
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at all the festivals of modern music no longer shocks any audience. It is tolerated 
as something that only concerns the technicians—something that still has some 
cultural value, no one quite knows why, that disturbs nobody and can safely be 
left to the experts to deal with. What is forgotten is that twelve-note technique is 
without significance except in so far as it serves to bind together centrifugal, recalci- 
trant and more or less explosive musical forces. Unless accompanied by this corollary 
and contradiction this technique has no justification and is a waste of time. In the 
case of a lot of music, relatively simple both in form and content, which is served 
up to us today dressed in the twelve-note fashion, it is merely a useless luxury and 
therefore aesthetically wrong. 


Then, again, there are the uncompromising extremists who would like, if possible, 
to go further than Schoenberg. Their attitude, curiously enough, is both sectarian 
and academic. It is, of course, not difficult to discover and denounce in the music 
of the great modernists, including Schoenberg, traditional features—features relating 
to the expression and, as it were, the internal composition of certain scores which 
seem to be in flagrant contradiction with the essentially subversive nature of the 
actual musical material. The fragments of Schoenberg’s unfinished opera Moses 
und Aron recently performed in Hamburg are a striking example of this ambiguity. 
In spite of all the musical innovations, the traditional ‘music drama style’ is faith- 
fully respected; and it is this style which here determines the expression, the rela- 
tions between music, stage and text and, in some degree, the general conception of 
the whole thing. Not only that, but something very similar is to be observed at the 
very kernel of Schoenberg’s methods of composition: Theme, Exposition, Bridge 
Passages, alternating Tension and Relaxation—all this is to be found even in the 
most advanced works of Schoenberg no less than in traditional scores such as those 
of Brahms, for example. This is because any compositional technique consists in 
the minute articulation of all the material employed: any other method is almost 
inconceivable. Now, the only means of doing this that have been available up to 
now have all been matured on tonal soil; and when they are applied to non-tonal 
material they lead to a certain incoherency, a break in the continuity between musical 
form and musical matter. Schoenberg, being a master, was able to overcome this 
difficulty, but it is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that this internal antimony 
has been discernible in his style, and that the young composers of today have escaped 
it. For all these traditional features which, as we have seen, Schoenberg preserved 
with such thorough-going naiveté (cf. the twelve-note Fourth Quartet where certain 
musical figurations are modelled on those of the tonal Kammersymphonie No. 1) 
cannot so easily be transposed from one style to another. Thus, for example, the 
Bridge, or Transition implies modulation—passing from one harmonic plane to 
another. And, apart from the tonality which engenders these harmonic relation- 
ships, a ‘bridge’ (which no longer has anything to connect) is in danger of becoming 
a sort of formal reminiscence. Even the ‘theme’, that essential concept, can only 
be retained with difficulty when, thanks to the ‘series’, all the notes are from the 
very beginning equally determined and equally ‘thematic’: often in twelve-note 
compositions the themes seem like survivals from another technique. And yet, on 
the other hand, it is precisely these retrospective elements that, in Schoenberg’s case 
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prevent him from ever losing sight of that essential aspect of music—‘composition’ 
considered as a technique that is something more than merely arranging notes in 
order. Schoenberg’s conservatism did not mean a failure to carry things to their 
logical conclusion; on the contrary, it was the result of his anxiety to protect the 
art of composition from being swamped by the rising tide of pre-fabricated com- 
positional materials. And when his recent successors imagine that they can easily 
dispose of that antinomy which Schoenberg rightly thought should not be resolved, 
their methods are in danger of being short-circuited. They are in a hurry to forget 
what Schoenberg always respected—the exigencies of music’s essential meaning 
and its articulation. They believe that ‘preparing an assembly of notes’ is the same as 
‘composition’, provided you do away with everything that makes the difference 
between ‘assembling’ and ‘composing’. This results, of course, in compositions 
that are abstract in a negative sense, that is to say, empty and care-free, and in 
composers who turn out, one after another, with the greatest of ease, immensely 
complicated scores in which, when all is said and done, nothing happens at all. 


This evolution began with Webern. An almost skeleton-like simplicity is what 
makes the last works of this disciple of Schoenberg difficult: they try to get over 
the antinomy by effecting a kind of synthesis, a fusion between the essence of fugue 
and the essence of sonata form. In this way Webern tried to adapt the language 
of music to the new material—the series. And that meant for all intents and purposes 
renouncing musical significance. In the last resort it meant that music has now 
become identified with the series: what ‘happens’ on the musical plane is simply 
what has to happen on the technical plane. Expression is saved by becoming a kind 
of differential. 


More recently a group of composers has gone still further along these lines. 
Pierre Boulez, their leader, is undoubtedly a first-class musician, extremely gifted 
and cultivated and endowed with a vitality which makes itself felt even when he is 
wringing the neck, as he is determined to do, of subjectivity in any form. He and his 
disciples aim at eliminating from their scores the last traces of traditional idiom, 
and would prohibit, as arbitrary, any free and subjective initiative in the process of 
composition. (Inevitably, according to this theory, since the moment a musician 
attempts to express ‘himself’ he is almost bound to employ terms borrowed from some 
tradition or other.) In consequence Boulez and his followers seek to extend the 
rigours of the serial system to the metric and other aspects of composition so that, 
in the end, the art of composing is replaced by a system of serial arrangements 
which guarantee objectively and control arithmetically, from one end of a score to 
the other, the exact position of every sound according to pitch, and every interval 
and metric or dynamic value. The result is nothing more nor less than an integral 
rationalization (apparently without precedent) of the art of composition. But it soon 
becomes evident that the regularity thus imposed is completely arbitrary, and that 
the objectivity attained by this process is only an appearance of objectivity. For all 
music, as it goes along, creates structural relationships which defy these regulations. 
No matter how ingenious a system may be, it is never quite ingenious enough. That 
is because it is based on a static conception of music: all the exact ratios of equivalence 
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and symmetry decreed by extreme rationalization assume that the identical (or 
exactly analogous) things that appear in different places in the score are, in fact, 
identical (or exactly analogous) in the same way that figures placed to the right or 
to the left, high up or low down in space would be in a schematic design. There is, 
in other words, a tacit agreement to confound the symmetrical patterns that the ear 
is about to hear with the symmetrical patterns that the eye can see carefully set 
out in space in the score. But so long as music continues to happen in time (and 
not space) so long will it continue to be dynamic; the fact that it is moving through 
time will always mean that what appears identical to the eye will appear as non- 
identical to the ear—just as for the same reason the ear may apprehend as identical 
what to the eye seems different (an abbreviated re-exposition, for example.) It is on 
structural relationships of this kind, imperceptible to geometry, that what has been 
called, in great classical or romantic music, ‘musical architecture’ is firmly based. 
The ‘ultra-constructivists’, however, not only dispense with this architectural concept, 
which is fundamental to music, but are unable, as a consequence, to prevent their 
constructions from being (though far from wishing it) somewhat disturbed by the 
temporal element they have failed to take into account. And so, as a result of wish- 
ing to control everything they lose control in the end because the dynamism inherent 
in music, intolerant of a too precisely regulated static order, overthrows that order 
or at any rate renders it inoperative in the particular sphere in which it was primarily 
intended to function—namely the actual unfolding of music in time. 


It would seem that these experiments in integral rationalization make a strong 
appeal to the young of today. For they clearly spring from the current widespread 
antipathy to any form of ‘expression’ in music. On this point the most advanced 
apostles of ‘ultra-constructivism’ see eye to eye with some of their adversaries whose 
staunch conservatism is unquestioned: the musicological interpreters of Bach, for 
example, or the advocates of a certain musical ‘boy-scoutism’—choral singing and 
recorders. The mistake here, of course, is the confusion between expression as a 
whole and the kind of expression associated with old-fashioned romanticism and a 
form of post-romanticism already out of date: a false equation, thanks to which 
the anti-expressive attitude is assumed to be ‘modern’. Expression is punished for 
the misdeeds of sentimental theatricalism and, rather than be duped by sentiments 
masquerading as ‘human’, people cultivate an attitude which is authentically inhuman. 
That is yet another aspect, another cause of modern music’s ageing: the young no 
longer dare to be young. The anguish and sufferings of our time have proved too 
much for the individual soul. The result has been repression and this anti-expressive 
idiosyncracy—for expression implies suffering. As an afterthought, this retreat is 
excused by attributing it to a striving after a ‘higher spiritual state’ of which the 
ingredients are modesty and stoicism. 


However questionable the basis of this postulated ‘objectivity’ may be, it certainly 
is a symptom of a state of mind current today, and there is no doubt that this general 
state of mind does account for the spirit underlying constructivism run amok. 
Among the products of this attitude of mind there are some which possess that force 
of suggestion characteristic, it would seem, of everything that—however absurd the 
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result—pursues its own internal logic to the end. And, indeed, these compositions 
do end by becoming absurd, being, from a musical point of view, devoid of sense: 
their logic and coherence are found wanting when it comes to hearing the music 
in performance. Of course, modern music has always revolted against the concept 
of music considered as a ‘language’: it has always aimed at being very strictly ‘pure’. 
In a case like Schoenberg’s, however, the protest itself became a kind of ‘speech’ in 
its turn—and even non-sense in a musical structure may make sense by contrast, 
just as music can make the absence of expression a part of its expressiveness. But 
with the ultra-constructivists there is nothing of the kind: their programme attributes 
a positive value to the absurd. Sometimes they claim to be following the teaching 
of a certain existentialist philosophy: what they are trying to make people hear is 
not subjective intentions but the Being or Essence of music. In point of fact, however, 
this music, owing to the very nature of the abstractions by which it is ruled, is anything 
rather than an archetype: on the contrary, it is (and to what an extent!) subjectively 
and historically conditioned. What, then, is the use of this music which, though 
purified to excess, can never hope to become pure essence? The means of construc- 
tion, schematic lay-out and logical development are here cultivated to the point of 
idolatry. All this exaggerated articulation of the actual raw material of music is 
not inspired by any artistic aspirations; on the contrary the manipulation becomes an 
end in itself. The palette takes the place of the picture. In the end the rationalization 
of form results in an absence of form—and this may be taken as a bad sign. It results, 
too, in the regression of music to the pre-musical, pre-artistic stage of raw sound; 
it is only logical that the next step should be concrete, or electronic music. To 
criticize in this way a recent school of thought is not to be construed as an arbitrary 
refusal to go further than Schoenberg, Berg and Webern and in so doing to incur 
the reproach of being a crypto-reactionary. Neither in the sphere of modern music 
nor elsewhere is there anything to be gained by concealing things on the pretext that 
by revealing them one may be carrying ammunition to the enemy’s camp. These 
reservations are not dangerous, even though they may be cited with satisfaction by 
those who are hostile to modern music; the real danger would be to defend, without 
due reflexion, tendencies which are, to say the least, problematic. Evidently it would 
be absurd to propose a ‘return to the twenties’—quite apart from the fact that in 
order to ‘return’ to them some advance would have to have been made since, whereas 
in fact there has only been a regression; thirty years ago the then new music raised 
innumerable problems which, in the meantime, no one has seriously attempted to 
solve. Moreover the geologicai upheavals that have occurred since then are such that 
nobody today would yield to the temptation of re-discovering an epoch which, though 
in those days it may have been considered a period of crisis, seems to us today, 
by comparison, to have been one of idyllic calm. 


Nor can the critic be reproached for not understanding the products of this ration- 
alization d@ outrance because, on their own admission, this school does not want its 
productions to be understood; all it wants is to show how right they are, and if anyone 
asks ‘what does it mean’, the answer is to expound the system in as great detail as 
anyone could wish. Should we console ourselves by thinking that, as in the 17th 
century, the object now is to concentrate on perfecting new technical methods for 
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the use of the composers of the future who will invest them with some musical 
significance? This possibility is not to be rejected a priori, although it is not easy to 
believe that all our accumulated experience in aesthetic matters can be discarded so 
completely as to make it seem plausible that the invention ‘from scratch’ of the 
means of an art will in future precede the discovery of its end. Furthermore, such 
a prospect would mean that the divorce between the means of expression and genuine 
expression would be final—a state of affairs that modern music had in past years 
been endeavouring to circumvent. For it is sheer barbarism to separate the raw 
material of music from its artistic aspects. 


It is time the notions of ‘musical progress’ and ‘musical reaction’ were applied 
to something other than the mere material of music—although it must be admitted 
that this material has for some time past been a vehicle for progress. The fact 
is, the whole idea of progress becomes meaningless when by ‘composing’ is under- 
stood ‘concocting’ or ‘piecing together’, when subjective freedom—an essential condi- 
tion of all modern art—is exorcized, and when an artificial and tyrannical mania 
for integration at all costs—not, after all so very different from other forms of totali- 
tarianism—is in complete command. This results in the production of scores which, 
from a technical point of view, are, so to speak, fool-proof; each bar is a demonstra- 
tion that the composer is fully conscious of what must be done to ensure that his 
music is immune from any conceivable reproach. He is, in fact, turning out the kind 
of music that is set for competitions, exemplary examples. All this is governed by 
unwritten laws as to what is or is not permissible, and the ‘watchful control’ (which 
is certainly very necessary when one is composing) is here the only thing that matters. 
In consequence this music sounds as if the only human impulse it contained was the 
composer’s fear lest some young fellow-composer might discover some note, however 
insignificant, that might be open to criticism on the grounds that it had not been 
sufficiently ‘purged’. Musical logic (a notion which has always been a butt for satire) 
has now become a subject for caricature; its only effect is to ossify and desiccate 
everything with which it comes in contact. From the very first bar the listener is 
resigned; an infernal machine has been set in motion which will allow him no respite 
until its destiny has been fulfilled. 


It would hardly be an exaggeration, moreover, to say that today one of the first 
signs of a composer being really gifted is his ability to perceive and dread the existence 
of a dilemma of this kind. As witness, for example, in Germany Henze and, of the 
generation before him, Fortner. Pierre Boulez himself has dwelt in no ambiguous 
terms on the real and fundamental difficulty of this question; his remarks in his 
article Recherches maintenant in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise (November 1954) 
remind us that there is not always and inevitably a complete correspondence and 
perfect parallelism between an exact subjective perception of sound as such (with 
which in the last resort music and its destiny are bound up) and the mathematically 
objective precision of its notation. And it would seem that Boulez intends to free 
his ultra-constructivist aesthetic from the deadly rigidity which threatens it, without 


however making any concession as regards the necessity of maintaining a strict 
discipline. 
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Nevertheless there are many composers of the twelve-note school who do not 
observe such a high standard of uncompromising severity or show such a critical 
spirit. 

They content themselves with applying the rules of serial composition—which, 
by the way, are more or less apocryphal—and they also juggle with the series con- 
sidered as a substitute for tonality, thereby departing considerably from what Schoen- 
berg and his early disciples understood by this technique. This school is, indeed, 
something of a paradox, and would not exist if modern music had not begun to forget 
its own traditions. 


This is because the innovators—Schoenberg, Barték, Stravinsky, Webern, even 
Hindemith, and their like—all derived their formation from traditional music. 
Their critical attitude—their spirit of contradiction, in fact—was shaped by this 
music, and it was through taking this as their yardstick that they evolved their own 
style. Those who succeeded them no longer have this compass to steer by, and make 
the mistake of wishing to adopt as absolute (and with insufficient effort) principles 
which are only valid as a basis for criticism. For this they can hardly be blamed. 
For the teaching they have received in the conservatories and academies is, with 
few exceptions, highly conventional and unlikely to make them capable of judging, 
even on technical grounds, what a modern score is worth and what it is aiming at. 
Consequently, in these matters they accept some ‘impressive’ work as being authorita- 
tive, and follow its example, although lacking the necessary experience which would 
enable them to be sure whether, by so doing, they have really grasped the true signifi- 
cance of their model, or whether they are merely contenting themselves with copying 
its external features and adopting its technique in too much of a hurry. This technique 
may be perfectly suited to the original work, but much less so at second hand. 


Many so-called professional musicians do not even attempt to follow the new 
movement, and the critics are not to be relied on. Composers and critics rarely 
function on the same plane. Indeed the latter are even more incapable than the 
majority of professional musicians when it comes to judging whether some rather 
‘advanced’ new work is really viable and assessing its strength, form and class. 
What musical criticism usually provides us with is a more or less competent ‘reportage’ 
on the degree of pleasure or the reverse with which a work may be listened to, its 
origin, the general impression it created, its stylistic tendencies and the personality 
of its author. Having said so much, the critic generally refrains from expressing a 
considered opinion. Some even would seek to invest the limitations of their own 
personal powers of comprehension with the sanctity of an aesthetic law, denouncing 
everything they cannot understand as abstract music, intellectual experiments or 
mere exercises. Others are more inclined to judge a work from the historian’s rather 
than the musician’s point of view. Others, again, abound in clichés concerning the 
moral duty of making music accessible to the masses—whereas in the world today 
one may seek in vain for a community that has any claim to be considered worthy 
of having music specifically composed for its benefit. But there is a certain kind of 
critic whose lack of comprehension is more than compensated by his fear of failing 
to note the appearance of a new genius. These are the ones who lavish their praises 
on anything that might—one never knows—turn out to ‘be something’. All this 
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makes a fine mess of musical culture. And there is a horrible tendency today to 
take as a model a kind of ‘moderate modernity’; any sort of bilaterally lame com- 
promise between innovation and tradition is recommended; people get accustomed 
to moderit dissonances as they do to drugs which soon lose their potency; and almost 
everyone forgets that, whereas traditional music might, in all innocence, make use 
of familiar material, the ‘uniqueness’ of a work and the refusal to hark back to it 
again is a law that modern music ought to have imposed upon itself in the process 
of freeing itself from pre-established forms. Apart from the ultra-constructivist school, 
most composers are content to go on producing works modelled on prototypes 
created by a Bartdk, a Stravinsky or a Hindemith. They forget that in future no 
type of composition is expected to be a ‘proto’ for the purposes of mass production, 
and that what is more important is to create new types, or rather new characters. 


Furthermore, modern techniques that have got out of hand and old techniques 
that have lost their significance now combine to form a kind of decadent syntax 
that results in works having a quasi-literary flavour, if only on account of that form 
of irony, as futile as it is facile, which has become one of their principal ingredients. 
But this pseudo-intelligent music, made up of knowing winks and shreds of past 
traditions, shallow and even technically inadequate, is in no way superior to the 
elucubrations of the serial engineers. It is therefore all the easier to produce and 
get performed. 


The symptoms of the ageing of modern music are, sociologically, the reduction 
of freedom and the disintegration of the individual, which are accepted, endorsed 
and copied in private life by people who have lost their sense of direction and their 
individuality. In this respect the ‘advanced’ school, who are wholly concerned with 
‘pure material’ and enthusiastically bent on doing away with anything that might 
suggest the presence of a composer, are tarred with the same brush as those who 
seek the shelter of decaying traditions or cling to the illusion, so dear to weak or 
timid characters, that they are cultivating an impersonal classicism. The truth is 
that no one feels capable of being daring or of taking a risk; they are all playing for 
safety. The brutal measures current under totalitarian régimes, where music is 
muzzled and any ‘deviation’ looked upon as decadent and subversive—these measures 
reflect, in a cruder form, what is happening more gradually and more subtly in other 
countries, as well as what is happening in the art itself and in the attitude of most 
people towards it. 


This, unhappily, is the position today, and it would be folly to look for someone 
or something to take the blame for it. It is nevertheless a fact to be reckoned with 
that the gulf between music and public is so wide today as to threaten the very 
existence of those artists who refuse to abdicate. Everything combines to force them 
to make concessions which must inevitably be in vain owing to the nature of the 
trouble with which they have to contend. Life was already difficult for a Berg or a 
Webern, and if they were able to hold out, that was only because the Austria of their 
day was behind the times and even, in some respects, pre-capitalist, so that it was 
possible now and again to make a living out of values which were not quoted on 
the market. But the premature death of Alban Berg was not only a calamity but a 
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scandal, since it could probably have been avoided had he been able to afford proper 
medical attention. 


Unless one is content to sit back and look upon the ageing of modern music as 
something merely to be noted on the intellectual plane, its symptoms must be con- 
sidered as a sign of actual human suffering—not the least serious aspect of which is the 
fact that, as Theodore Haecker has pointed out, from now on human beings will no 
longer have the right themselves to express or describe their own condition. Today 
it is impossible to conceive how a Webern or a Berg could possibly find a corner for 
themselves to winter in. If any musicians of their sort were alive now they would have 
either to ‘play the game’ and come to some sort of agreement with the principles 
that reign supreme, or else, at least, put themselves at the head of some doubtful 
league or sect; in other words, they would in any case have to toe the line and sub- 
scribe to some questionable form of collectivism. 


The paralysis afflicting music today is a reflexion of the paralysis that inhibits 
all free initiative in a world gone administration-mad and intolerant of anything 
determined to remain outside that world or unwilling even to be integrated therein 
to the extent of forming part of the ‘authorized opposition’. All this must be under- 
stood clearly and unambiguously if there is to be any chance of improvement—a 
slender chance, it must be admitted, because the very foundations of all art, not only 
of music, are tottering. It is by no means certain that matters appertaining to aesthetics 
can still be taken seriously. Ever since the European catastrophe culture has been 
vegetating like one of those buildings you see in a town that has been bombed, still 
standing up or patched up anyhow. Nobody really believes in it any more; peoples’ 
minds are crippled and spineless, and if we fail to notice this and carry on as if nothing 
had happened, that means we are willing to crawl while pretending to walk upright. 
What works today could be considered authentic unless they reflect intense fear? 
And who, short of being a Schoenberg or a Picasso, feels genuinely strong enough 
to undertake such works? 


And yet can we be sure that the artists who, through a sense of responsibility, 
may thus choose the path of renunciation and silence would still not be yielding to 
an insidious temptation—the temptation to conform—in the sense that to give up 
creative work would be equivalent to conforming to the present universal tendency 
to accept things as they are and make no attempt to break away. All the arts today, 
even if they feign innocence, have a bad conscience, as is inevitable. But that is no 
justification for their giving up the struggle. For in the world we live in there are 
always things for which art is the only remedy; there is always a contradiction between 
what is and what is true, between arrangements for living and humanity. Only he 
who has the courage to recognize that the art which the mind demands (and society 
too, in the last resort) must today be produced in a solitude from which there is no 
escape will find again, through his work as an artist, the strength to resist these 
tendencies. And this task must be performed spontaneously, and no illusions must 
be entertained as to its being either necessary or legitimate; then, perhaps, something 
better will be achieved than a mere mirror held up to isolation and disorder. 

(Translated from the French 
by Rollo H. Myers) 
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SOME REFLEXIONS ON THE TEACHING 
OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


Richard Hall 


For the last twenty years it has been my ‘profession’ to teach composition and 
in consequence what I write here will inevitably have to have a somewhat personal 
character, for which, perhaps, I need make no apology. 


One may well be tempted to ask the question: Can composition be taught at 
all? In one sense the answer is ‘No’, if by teaching is to be included that indefinable 
quality which we call genius. I am using the word here in contrast to technique; 
in the same sense, and implying the same duality, in which William Blake used it 
when he wrote: ‘There is just the same Science in Lebrun or Rubens, or even Vanloo, 
that there is in Raphael or Mich. Angelo, but not the same Genius. Science is soon 
got; the other never can be acquired, but must be born’. 


It is obvious, of course, that Science (or technique) and Genius must be closely 
integrated and this probably constitutes the main problem in the teaching of musical 
composition. It seems to me that this fundamental matter is often overlooked by the 
average student today. There must be that primal urge towards expression—the 
urge to communicate—so aptly put by Bridges in The Testament of Beauty:— 


‘See then how deeply seated is the urgence whereto Bach and Mozart obey’d, 
or those other minstrels who pioneer’d for us on the marches of heav’n.’ 


There must be a balance between technique and inspiration, however one interprets 
the latter. But in these days, there appear to be two schools of thought. There are 
those who think that by the mastery of a given technique (let us say, for example, 
the twelve-tone technique) they will get ideas: but there are others who appear to 
believe that it is possible to write good music by concentrating solely on the quality 
of the ideas without paying much heed to the way in which these ideas are to be 
expressed. This last attitude, however, excludes the possibility of the Form—which 
can be allowed to shape the content—ever being included within the scope of (for 
lack of a better word: a word without preconceived conditioning) Inspiration. The 
idea of the integration of Science and Genius which I am here stressing, is not new— 
over and over again it crops up in all sorts of settings. For instance, in his Foreword 
to Zen in the Art of Archery, Dr. D. T. Suzuki writes, ‘If one really wishes to be master 
of an art, technical knowledge of it is not enough. One has to transcend technique so 
that the art becomes an “artless art’? growing out of the Unconscious’. To give a 
balanced attitude towards these matters, reading the complete book is to be strongly 
commended to every music student. Music is not to be indulged in merely for the 
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purpose of organizing sound with as great a technical mastery as is to be acquired, 
or for the motive even of being a success, as is generally understood; but rather as 
the result of the function of something much deeper. As Dr. Suzuki puts it: 
“Archery is, therefore, not practised solely for hitting the target; the swordsman does 
not wield the sword just for the sake of outdoing his opponent; the dancer does not 
dance just to perform certain rhythmical movements of the body. The mind has first 
to be attuned to the Unconscious.’ 


As I see it, the function of a teacher is primarily to help a student to attain the 
state of being ‘attuned to the Unconscious’—his own, or possibly even something 
deeper, the group unconscious. In other words, even if we say that composition cannot 
be taught, we must agree that it is quite possible—even desirable—to help the neophyte 
to find the adequate and exact expression of what he has it in him to say. It is here 
that the necessity of technical means must be considered—just how much and of what 
sort. On the whole it is my experience that this differs with individuals, although there 
are a number of essentials. I would go further in the belief that each new work needs 
its own technical expression, absolutely unique to itself: every composer knows the 
truth of this only too well. I speak only of works that are truly one’s own—works 
in which there is not an element of pastiche or cliché—in which there is the quality 
only to be attained by struggle, the struggle for unity, for the mating of spirit and 
technique. Blake has this to say: ‘He who copies does not Execute; he only Imitates 
what is already Executed. Execution is only the result of Invention.’ Invention- 
Execution is therefore a reciprocal process: the one includes the other. 


But one cannot extract from the Unconscious what one has never striven to put 
there in the initial phases of one’s unfolding as a composer. It is here where the 
teacher can help most, as a guide and mentor, drawing upon his own resources of 
experience for the purpose. ‘Jock, when ye hae nothing else to do ye may aye be 
sticking in a tree: it will be growing lad when ye’re sleeping.’ 


Anyone may learn to push notes around on paper but this does not make any 
configuration of sounds a piece of music. Real music needs a quality of experience 
which can only be perceived on the level of intuition for otherwise it remains a mere 
form of nothing but notes. But one is brought sharply up against the truth that any 
kind of expression, from its very nature, exercises a formative (and therefore a 
restrictive) power over that which one would express. And there can be no escape. 


The following conversation is reported by Holmes in his Life of Mozart:— 
M. ‘If one has the spirit of a composer, one writes because one cannot help it.’ 
Enquirer: ‘I merely meant to ask if you could recommend me any book.’ 


M. ‘Come, come, all that is of no use. Here, here and here,’ said he, pointing 
to the ear, the head and the heart, ‘is your school. If all is right there, then 
you may take the pen without delay.’ 


The paradox can be developed further when we are reminded by Hindemith 
to the effect that ‘admittedly, a composer can have wonderful ideas without a back- 
ground of highly practical experience. But is it really imaginable that without such 
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experience he should be able to present his ideas in their strongest form, and exploit 
them to the fullest extent?’ 


How is that experience to be gained? I have always held myself to the conviction 
that this experience can only be gained by constant doing and practical experiment. 
The trouble with most of the existing institutions for the training of musicians is 
that little or no opportunity is given for the try-out of new works—or short exercises 
in the nature of laboratory experiments. No music may be said to exist until it is 
actually realized in sound and I personally learned how to handle instruments en 
masse by taking every opportunity that came in writing for strings, or orchestrating 
even hymn-tunes for military bands for such occasions as Armistice Day celebrations 
and the like; but never primarily from the books, because even the most apt quotations 
from the standard works that one finds in books on the subject (some of them very 
good of their kind) can have very little meaning until they become an actual experience 
—until, that is, they can become a reality. I am quite sure that much of our standard 
musical training is far too segmented. Students get little or no encouragement to 
connect the various aspects of their studies from the stimulus and example of what most 
people would consider adequate teaching. It was a great thrill and provoked a good 
deal of envy when I read an account of the educational experiment of one of the 
American academies in which an attempt was (and perhaps is still) made to solve 
this problem of consolidation. But my immediate reaction, I must confess, was first 
of a negative kind. The question rose in my mind: how are the teachers to be found 
who are capable and willing to carry out such a scheme? Against them is always the 
inertia of a so-called tradition—not so much the tradition itself, but the way in which 
it is presented. Much work has been done in recent years by scholars and musicolo- 
gists in clarifying our conception of past methods of expression and modes of musical 
thought, but how many teachers are there who are aware of what is being done? 


Perhaps one of the most vital ways in which a teacher can help the budding 
composer is in the formation of taste and in the development of musical imagination. 
The main problem of the beginner is not so much the invention of an initial idea 
but what is to become of that idea. Invention is surely just as applicable to the treat- 
ment, to the development of an idea as to its discovery. Some more graphic method 
of notation of the over-all plan of a work seems a necessity, as it is all too easy to 
get bogged-down in notes and chords. If it be true ultimately that a piece of music 
is a statement of relationships in terms of its own nature, dealing with the raw stuff— 
sounds, durations and intensities—then content and shape must be considered together. 
Action can only be prepared by meditation: or as Confucius puts it: ‘In all things 


success depends upon previous preparation, and without such preparation there is 
sure to be failure’. 


Preparation can be immediate in that it applies to the work in hand, or remote in 
that it encompasses all that is available of previous experience. Here, in the accumu- 
lation of experience, it is that the teacher can be most helpful. I have already referred 
to the formation of taste and an unerring insight. Let me be more explicit. Suppose 
one has to say toa student: ‘That is not very good: it doesn’t really sound well’; and 
suppose further that the student defends what he has written by saying ‘well, I wanted 
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that kind of sound here’. There is no real answer to this as it is largely a matter of 
taste, more often than not. Possibly one might be tempted to say ‘You’d no business 
to be wanting such a sound’. It might have been the following:— 
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and I venture to think that even the less conservative teachers would take a poor 
view of the direct octaves, one of which is diminished and seems to serve no useful 
purpose, although only the most hidebound might object to the sound of the individual 
combination as such. But there is no logic in this kind of thing that I can see, and I 
might have been inclined to suggest a re-writing so as to conform to some principle 
of contrary motion to justify it, whereby the voices have some definite purpose, 
as in either of the following :— 


Normally I would refrain from re-writing what a student had written as I would 
prefer that he should be allowed to express himself without hindrance. But there are 
certain basic matters of principle or taste which have to be learned somehow and it 
may well be that because of this, many teachers prefer to convey them through the 
careful analysis of existing masterpieces, either old or new. However, much that 
passes as analysis can often become a fruitless and boring occupation and in this 
category I would place the chasing and hunting down of tone-rows, which has become 
such a prevalent pastime in these days—an idea which Schoenberg himself would 


hardly have countenanced. 


Music is so largely a wayward art, as far as the composing of it is concerned; 
so largely individual, that there can be no stock patterns, if the final art-work is to 
be alive and significant. This makes it all the harder for teaching to be systematic; 
but even so, I am convinced that much technical study is approached from the wrong 
angle. If, instead of the teaching of counterpoint of so abstract a type as to be almost 
useless except as a discipline, we were to substitute a much more minute and searching 
analysis of the methods of past composers, as an historical study of textures, we 
might then be more successful in avoiding a hidebound form of conditioning and 
at the same time keep the teaching reasonably systematic. But there must always be 
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the firmest insistence on the development of the capacity to hear, mentally. This 
cannot be achieved without actual and continual contact with the material of music— 
sound. I knew of one teacher who taught what used to be called ‘paper work’ without 
ever making use of the piano. 


Musical Dictation is not enough. Nothing should ever be allowed to become a 
mere matter of routine, and often exercises in dictation soon degenerate into this in 
the hands of an unimaginative and unresourceful instructor. There must be, in the 
student, a capacity to appreciate the underlying course of the music, both harmonic 
and melodic—to have an exact knowledge of the formal functions of tonality as an 
organizing principle. We have never really faced up to this problem until recently, 
until Schenker and others have brought it to notice. The influence of recording— 
useful as it is, if used to supplement the hard way of aural awareness—has tended to 
obscure the real issues by being an easy way out. How many of our student composers 
who experiment with the twelve-tone technique, for instance, can really hear what 
they write? Far from being against this technique, it is my experience that its use, 
even at an early stage, can be most beneficial in developing the aural imagination 
if carried out with resource and constant checking with an instrument or voice. 


An aspect of music which, it seems to me, is the most neglected of all is the study 
of rhythm. It hardly gets more than a cursory mention in the books, and perhaps we 
have to go to Eastern music or to the study of Messiaen’s or Blacher’s scores as well 
as those of Stravinsky, to get near the underlying principles of rhythm. Like Roberto 
Gerhard (who says in his article in the last number of The Score on p. 61: “The twelve- 
tone technique stands in need of further development’) I have felt for a long time 
that the proportional or rhythmic dimension of contemporary music-style is the 
one which has been the most forgotten, up to the present time. It was a great pleasure 
and inspiration therefore to read what he has to say on this subject. I recall Sir Donald 
Tovey saying somewhere that ‘modern music aspires to a style of its own’, but it can 
never do this until it is freed from the habits of thinking which belong to former styles: 
it has been freed as far as melody and harmony are concerned, but much remains 
to be done in the field of rhythm and its long-range implications. Matters of this 
kind can be very fruitfully discussed in the composition seminar and every student 
should be led to become aware of these problems and to come to terms with them 
on his own account. 
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A CONCERT FOR SAINT MARK 
Robert Craft 


A: 


The Canticum Sacrum ad Honorem Sancti Marci Nominis is Stravinsky’s tribute 
‘To the City of Venice, in praise of its Patron Saint, the Blessed Mark, Apostle’. 
Sung in Latin as an introduction, this dedication is part of the work itself. The 
Canticum is wholly Stravinsky’s conception: subject, selection and form of the texts, 
the performing ensembles. 


The Canticum has five parts; and like the five domes of St. Mark’s, the central 
part, or dome, is the largest. The other parts are balanced, in different ways: the 
first and fifth by their equal form and weight, the second and fourth, despite their 
formal and stylistic dissimilarity, by their constitution as movements with solo 
voice. The texts are taken from both Testaments in the Latin of the Vulgate Bible. 
Whilst all five parts do not amount to a single textual thesis, the words of the outer 
movements provide a unifying message in the Lord’s command to ‘preach the Gospel 
to every living creature’. The middle movements are related to this as architectural 
parts of the church to be preached. Love, in the second movement, is an Eden of 
appetites. It is followed in the third part by Caritas, which is the first in the trinity 
of virtues, and is in turn followed by Spes and Fides. The latter connects with the 
fourth movement and leads to St. Mark’s words, ‘Lord I believe, help Thou mine 
unbelief’. The Virtues are thus flanked on the Caritas side by prelapsarian love, and 
on the Fides side by the problem of belief. 


Correspondences can be drawn between the musical form and the subjects of 
the text. The first part tells the Lord’s command, and the last part its fulfilment, 
that is to say, the future which has become the past. In correspondence to the text 
the first and last parts are exact retrogrades, suggesting, symbolically, future-in- 
past and past-in-future. The second part is a stylized lyric which, from the musical 
point of view, is correspondingly stylized in its classical formality and in its use of 
vocal and instrumental virtuosity and ornament. The third part’s exposition of the 
Virtues is accompanied by a corresponding exposition of formal musical art in its 
essence, that is, at its source in counterpoint. In the fourth movement St. Mark’s 
belief is dramatized. (The third and fourth movements are constructed from the 
same intervals, which may or may not be intended as a musical expression of their 
close relation of subject.) The chorus echoes the solo baritone as the congregation 
echoes the priest, or as the populace would echo the apostle. The style is antiphonal 
and incantatory, and in effect, equally liturgical. In the latter part of the movement 
the cries ‘adjuva, adjuva’ are uttered by the solo voice, the self in isolation. 
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a 


Composed specifically for performance in St. Mark’s, the Canticum Sacrum has 
a strictly ordered sonority, contingent to the musical and dramatic shape. Though 
Stravinsky lacked direct practical experience of the acoustics of St. Mark’s, he was 
able to predict its anti-Stravinskyan properties from the music of composers who 
had enjoyed the experience.! He follows these composers in the general method of 
sustaining rapid movement and then stopping it periodically in order to allow the 
sound to clear. Consequently, the cadences are usually held, and new sections 
are prepared for by pauses. Also, the few full passages are simple in style, while the 
most intricate music, as for example the whole of the second movement, is confined 
to ensembles that are too small or too independent to be subject to acoustical changes. 


Following the tradition of the Venetian masters, Stravinsky’s ensemble includes 
organ. It has a characteristic and integral rdle as an independent harmonic and 
contrapuntal voice and as an ‘absorbing’ and sustaining agent. Stravinsky treats it, 
however, as an almost immiscible instrument. Except for a single safe passage with 
trumpets, he limits himself, for the most part, to doubling its basses with bassoons. 
Though the other instruments might have been chosen for a work composed for an 
occasion other than a concert in St. Mark’s, their ensemble is Venetian. Four trumpets, 
including a bass trumpet, are used, and four trombones, including bass and contra- 
bass. Violas and basses, in orchestral quantity, are the only other bodies of instru- 
ments. A solo flute is employed solely in the second movement, and harp and English 
horn solely in the second and third. The third and fourth movements also require 
oboes, and all movements except the second require bassoons. 


The plan of the text is as follows: 
DEDICATIO URBE VENETIAE, IN LAUDE SANCTI SUI PRESIDIS, BEATI MARCI APOSTOLI. 


PARTE I Euntes in mundum universum praedicate evangelium omni 
creaturae. (Evangelium secundum Marcum, Cap. xvi, 7) 
PARTE II Surge, aquilo; et veni, auster; 


perfla hortum meum, et fluant aromata illius. 
Veniat dilectus meus in hortum suum, 
et comedat fructum pomorum suorum. 
Veni in hortum meum, soror mea, sponsa; 
messui myrrham meam cum aromatibus meis; 
comedi favum meum cum melle meo; 
bibi vinum meum cum lacte meo. 
Comedite, amici, et bibite; 
et inebriamini, carissimi. 
(Canticum Canticorum, Cap. iv, 16, v) 


PARTE III Ad Tres Virtutes Hortationes 
(a) CARITAS 


Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde tuo, 
et ex tota anima tua, et ex tota fortitudine tua. (Deuter., vi, 5) 


+e ic ane. pnveictans should pave es located in the organ balconies; but at the time of the 
re the balconies were declared unsafe, an evident truth since they were the only perch i 
the cathedral free of photographers. y y perch in 
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. .. diligamus nos invicem, quia charitas ex Deo est; et omnis 
qui diligit, ex Deo natus est, et cogniscit Deum. 
(Prima Epist. Beati Joannis, Cap. iv, 7) 


(b) SPES 


Qui confidunt in Domino, sicut mons Sion. . . 
(Ps. cxxiv, 1) 
Sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus; 


Speravit anima mea in Domino. (Ps. cxxix, 4-5) 
. . non commovebitur in aeternam (Ps. cxxiv, 1) 
Speravit anima mea in Domino 
A custodia matutina usque ad noctem. (Ps. cxxix, 5-6) 
... qui habitat in Jerusalem. (Ps. cxxiv, 1-2) 
(c) FIDES 


Credidi, propter quod locutus sum; 
ego autem humiliatus sum nimis (Ps. cxv, 10) 


PARTE IV Brevis Motus Cantilenae 


Jesus autem ait illi: Si potes credere, omnia possibilia sunt credenti. 
Et continuo exclamans pater pueri, cum lacrymis aiebat: 
Credo, Domine, adjuva incredulitatem meam. 

(Ev. sec. Marcum. Cap. ix, 22-23) 


PARTE V Illi autem profecti predicaverunt ubique, Domino cooperante, et 
sermonem confirmante, sequentibus signis. AMEN 
(Ev. sec. Marcum. Cap. xvi, 20) 


The Dedicatio, portico to the five rooms of Stravinsky’s church, is sung in 
heraldic style by solo tenor and baritone in duet, and accompanied by a duet of 
trombones. The solemnity of this dedicatory statement is as formal as a pronounce- 
ment of ‘Let us begin’ by the Byzantine protopraepositus. The music is modal and 
with its cadence to an open fifth, its several harmonic fourths and fifths, its alternately 
raised and lowered melodic steps, it is distinctly archaic. Voices imitate trombones 
in the first bars, where the trombones are in contrary motion. Then the order of 
instrumental-vocal precedence in the imitation is reversed. 


The outer movements, Euntes in mundum and IIli autem profecti, are distinguished 
from the rest of the work in that they are governed by tonal basses, are massive 
and solidly harmonic in style, and are regularly strophic. They are outer move- 
ments in another sense, too, for they are the links with Stravinsky’s past. Euntes 
in mundum begins with a chord that retains as its doubled third the upper note of 
the Dedicatio cadence. It is a typically Stravinskyan chord of any period, an aug- 
mented triad from a B flat bass combined with a B minor triad. But then the whole 
movement is typically Stravinskyan, in the accent and syncopation, in the repeated- 
note accompaniment in the brass, in the thirds and octaves in the bass line, and in 
the intervals. Stravinskyan, also, is the restriction of harmony to one tonal neigh- 
bourhood, B flat in this case, and the use of dissonance and consonance in relief: 
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something that is possible only in this diatonic, i.e., non-saturated style. The orchestral 
and choral disposition of the close harmony is radiantly clear and naturally balanced 
(one cannot imagine the sound of this—or indeed of anything else—from the piano 
score), and the sonority is exalting. The medieval quality is an outcome of the 
modality, but also of something closer to the starting-point of Stravinsky’s idea of 
religious celebration, the dance. (As Chesterton says, the human rhythm of the 
middle ages is the dance; ever since it has been the forward race.) Stravinsky’s Mass 
is dance celebration, and so is the Canticum, especially in this movement where the 
propulsion so vividly becomes the subject. 


Stravinsky has arranged the line of text into three overlapping phrases: ‘Go ye 
into all the world ..., into all the world and preach the gospel ..., and preach 
the gospel to every creature’. In its musical setting each phrase is separated by an 
instrumental interlude. The choral phrases are accompanied by brass, strings, 
bassoons and organ; the interludes are for organ and bassoons. The choral sections 
centre around B flat and D, and the interludes around D and G. The final resolution 
of the movement is to D. (The Canticum has an overall D-A-D polarity). The inter- 
ludes deploy five lines of counterpoint in five greater or smaller axes of adjacent 
diatonic notes: the upper line has five notes, the second four, the third three, the 
fourth two, and the bass six, counting the last and first notes of the preceding and 
succeeding sections. The three choral sections are not, like the interludes, exact 
repetitions: their music repeats and continues in correspondence to the text. 


The acoustical principle which leaves the organ or a bass instrument behind to 
absorb echoes is well observed in this movement. In the wake of each tutti Stravinsky 
sustains the bass and then pauses. The final chord is also sustained, and softly, by 
organ, double basses and bassoons, after the cessation of the chorus and orchestra. 


The middle movements differ from the outer ones in individual ways; but the 
essential difference is that they are all composed entirely with series of twelve notes. 
The analysis that follows of Stravinsky's use of the serial principle is an examination 
of method; it will do no more than trace the application of series in these unique 
instances. Rut it should show also something of the results of interaction: Stravinsky 
on the serial idea and the serial idea on Stravinsky. 


Surge, aquilo is an aria for tenor accompanied by flute, English horn and harp, 
and by a few chords of three solo double basses. It is the most ‘concert-like’ move- 
ment in the Canticum. In this, and in its non-dramatic lyricism, it provides effective 
relief to the other middle movements which are liturgical-dramatic in character. 
To have composed a ‘free’ lyric in a homophonic song form with the strictest poly- 
phonic and serial means is a remarkable feat even for Stravinsky. 


His general procedure is to expose complete orders of the series in the voice 
and complete orders in the instruments, the latter either simultaneously, or with 
one another in overlapping canons. The series is therefore melodic. Stravinsky 
transposes it in complete melodic units, and the transpositions are recognizable as 
tonally related levels, though this recognition is a result also of harmonic construc- 
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tion. Untransposed orders are stressed so that their recurrence may be used to mark 
outlines of form and so that transpositions may stand out in relief. 


The series, retrograde order, is grouped harmonically in three introductory 
chords. A spreading contrary motion of the outer voices corresponds to a widening 
of the intervals between the chord notes if each four-note complex be transposed to 
the same octave. Thus, the first chord is a cluster of four semitones, whilst the 
notes of the second and third chords are contained within the widening outer intervals 
of a fourth and a diminished fifth respectively. This harmonic presentation is a 
harmonic and intervallic précis, but it does not presage all harmonic relations to 
follow, as it would do in the kind of twelve-note piece in which the harmony is derived 
exclusively from combinations of the series intervals. Non-serial harmonic intervals 
produced by transposition and juxtaposition occur freely throughout the Canticum, 
as, for example, in the fifths and sixths in the third and fourth bars of this piece. 


After the three chords, in which the harp is bass to three double-bass harmonics, 
the tenor exposes the series in original order: 


aw 
bef 2 Lv be — 9 = 


By itself, it is easily grouped around tonal centres, the first bar around G and 
the remainder around D flat and C. Both the series used in the Canticum divide into 
smaller units of tonality, and their last and first notes are used to designate something 
like serial key. One note, depending on the leverage of its neighbour, is all Stravinsky 
needs to establish tonality. And, the neighbours being diatonic, they lend themselves 
easily to repetition and to an effect which is like harmonic appoggiatura. But com- 
pared to Oedipus and the Rake and to more immediate forbears such as the Shake- 
speare Sonnet and the tenor ricercar in the Cantata, the present piece marks a con- 
siderable retreat from tonic-dominant tonality. (The Cantata affords an interesting 
parallel with the Canticum: both works have five movements, and in both there is 
one movement about profane love that contrasts with the sacred character of the 
others. But the Cantata is very much separated from the Canticum in its virtual 
monotonality, and also in its symmetry and repetition. The Canticum repeats one 
canon, repeats phrases, and almost repeats its first movement, but it has less repetition 
in the small units than any other Stravinsky work. It is really longer, therefore, than 
the Cantata, in every sense other than the purely temporal.) 


In bar three, the English horn adds a line of counterpoint to the tenor, playing 
the first six notes of the retrograde inversion, then sharing the last six with flute 
and harp. Completing the original order, the tenor starts on the retrograde, but 
is interrupted after six notes with these same six notes R.I.? He then resumes the 


2 From here onwards, the original order of the series is indicated by O., the inversion by I., 
the retrograde by R. and the retrograde inversion by R.I. 
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straight R. order from the beginning and completes it. Meanwhile the flute has joined 
with the complete series R. transposed three semitones up (bars 6-7). Then harp, 
flute, and English horn play the complete series R. (bars 8-10) ending in a cadence 
to three octaves of A flat. Because this A flat is preceded by its leading note and 
is sustained, it is strongly tonal. 


In the next section, a brief instrumental interlude, two orders of the series, R. 
and R.I., are crossed and overlapped. The R.I. order also accompanies the tenor’s 
next entry with a single line of counterpoint in flute and harp. The R. order is intro- 
duced by the harp (in bar 12)3; but the notes do not follow in strict serial order, and 
because the two cadence notes G and A flat have been emphasized, they are not 
included in the next repetition of the series. The tenor’s re-entry in bar 13 is the I. 
order transposed four semitones down. In bar 18 three serial orders are heard simul- 
taneously: R. in the tenor, I. in the flute, and O. in the harp. The tenor sings only 
the first six notes, however, and then goes to those same six notes’ R.I., exactly as 
in bars 6-7. He then gives the R. order complete, which is repetition also of the 
earlier passage, and follows it with the O. order. 


In bars 24-26 the instruments come together in five staccato chords composed 
of the series R.I. Since they are the first chords since the beginning of the movement, 
they are a point of punctuation in the form. The first and last chords are identical, 
and the fourth is a different spelling of the second. This middle-of-the-movement 
conjunction is further emphasized by the tenor’s cadence, which is to A flat and 
which therefore corresponds to the cadence of the first period. The instruments 
then revert to what is largely a single line of counterpoint. In bars 28-30, flute and 
English horn divide the I. series transposed two semitones up, and the O. series 
untransposed. 


Now, for the third time, the tenor begins the R. order, singing its first half 
only, and continuing with that half’s own R.I. The flute sustains the last note of 
the O. series above the tenor, the sustained note contributing, with the tenor’s two 
repeated diatonic notes, to a modal cadence. This is interrupted by the three chords 
from the beginning of the movement, again in the strangled sound of the harmonics 
of the double bass, but now in straight R. order. Then, for the fourth time, the tenor 
sings the first half of the R. and its own R.I. The three opening chords are again 
repeated and the movement ends in a kind of stretta. The tenor sings the series I. 
transposed one semitone up; the flute adds a canon in double note-values to the 
tenor, of the same form of the series transposed down three semitones; harp and 
English horn add a canon, in note-values four times as slow, of the same form of 
the series transposed four semitones up. The English horn and harp series is interrupted 
at its tenth note by the final cadence to an open fifth, which is modal by the last three 
diatonic notes of the tenor. 


Surge, aquilo must be strictly performed, and must be kept to the metronome 
mark for the final broadening out to work its full effect. The conductor does not 


3 Bars 10-—13 may also be considered as the I. order transposed a semitone down. 
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have to allow for respirations and phrasings; they are quite naturally allowed for in 
the music. And despite the fragmentation of two-note and three-note motifs, the 
newest constructive feature in the movement, the musical sentences are of traditional 
Stravinskyan length. The language is always that of harmonic counterpoint, and 
the seconds resolve to octaves that must tune perfectly. But it is not difficult to sing, 
precisely because it is harmonic and because, twelve-note series or no, it is not 
chromatic. 


The Ad tres Virtutes Hortationes is a cantata within a cantata. Its central part 
is a dialogue of solo voices and chorus trebles, and its outer parts are choral canons. 
Caritas, the first part, is a sinfonia followed by a canon of three choral lines and 
one trumpet line. It begins on the same pitch as the last note of the second movement, 
and the first and second notes imitate and follow from the last two notes of the 
preceding movement as well. This is no superficial jointure depending on the 
‘tonality’ of one or two notes. No work of Stravinsky’s has greater unity or as direct 
a continuity. It is awkward to pause between movements, so great is the musical 
consequence and resolution. The sinfonia of the ‘virtues’ begins with a passacaglia- 
type theme played by the organ. It is a new but related series in R.I. order. It returns 
in different transpositions, but always in the same R.I. order, to introduce the other 
parts of this movement, and it serves as the series of the fourth movement as well: 


It is very like the Surge, aquilo series: the last four notes are the second to fifth notes 
of the Surge, aquilo series in reverse; two of the other intervals are the same notes, 
and the first and last intervals are minor and major seconds in both. After the organ 
theme, trumpet and English horn introduce a new rhythmic figure which exposes 
the series O. In counterpoint to these instruments, a trombone answers the organ 
theme with a canon in the organ’s rhythm—the series R. Violas then develop the 
organ rhythm in music composed of the I. followed by the O. order of the series. 
Against the violas, trumpet and English horn now joined by bassoon and oboe 
develop their motif in the R. series, while trombones develop it in I. With the 
entrance of the violas the music sounds like one of the interludes in Orpheus. 


In the choral half of the movement tenors propose the canon subject in the 
O. order of the series transposed four semitones up. The bass trumpet enters next 
with the same order transposed one semitone below the tenors and in doubly slow 
note-values. Then altos join one semitone higher than the tenors singing the I. 
series. The discanti enter last, one semitone higher than the altos, singing the series 
O. Tenors, trumpet and altos repeat their series and conclude with the retrogrades. 
The discanti have time only to repeat their series. The altos’ ending is a surprise and 
a beautiful effect. Their long-sustained penultimate note, doubled by the trumpet’s 
last note, has a deceptive weight of finality. Then the trumpet drops out and the altos 
move up a whole tone to the last note of the canon alone. This one short note 
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establishes modality and quietly resolves the canon—which is then repeated with words 
from the New Testament. 


Stravinsky originally barred each canonic voice according to its own independent 
rhythm, which is how the piece should be performed, though in the published score 
all voices have been barred uniformly for conducting purposes. The intervals are 
difficult to tune, but the tempo is slow enough for any good chorister to think and to 
hear pitch. Also, pitch bearings can be taken from a path of common tones. For 
example, in one voice or another, C-sharp sounds throughout the whole fourth 
bar, D-sharp through the whole fifth bar and half of the sixth, and F-sharp for five 
beats after that. (These three notes are the first notes of the canon, incidentally, and 
produce a new augmentation.) There are also octaves to help pitch and there is a 
lodestar of absolute pitch in the trumpet. 


In the second Virtue, Spes, the two quotations from Psalms are broken into five 
phrases which are sung back and forth between the tenor-baritone solo duet and a 
choral duet of four discanti and four altos. It is like a part of a Byzantine service 
with the solo singers as acolytes. Each antiphonal side continues with its own words, 
and the text is from one side to the other non sequitur. The five sections are metrically 
related to the organ ritornello, the organ’s note-values being halved in the tenor 
and baritone section, and devalued again by a quarter in the chorus section. Each 
section has, moreover, its own rhythmic design and instrumentation; the solo duet 
is accompanied by brass and harp, the chorus duet by oboe and trombone two octaves 
apart. The soloists’ three quotations of text are sung to the same music, with minor 
rhythmic changes. The second choral section is also partly repetition of the first: 
the choral lines repeat the latter half of their first section, but end with a new arrange- 
ment of the series, the discanti in R.I. and the altos in R. 


Remarkable clarity in the spacing of parts illumines the Spes movement. A 
single line of counterpoint accompanies the chorus and also, at first, the soloists; 
and when the soloists’ accompaniment does expand into several parts the voice parts 
are prominently doubled. 


As already said, Spes begins with the organ ritornello transposed three semitones 
up. Trumpet, organ, and bassoon develop it thematically and in the same passa- 
caglia rhythm (R.) but in different note-values. The introduction ends in a final 
canonic statement of the series: basses, violas, and contra-bassoon play the R. form 


in octaves, and English horn and oboe play the same form together in two-part 
counterpoint. 


In each solo-duet section the tenor sings the series in R., and the baritone sings 
it in I. In the second bar their lines cross and each follows the other’s series for five 
notes. The trombone then plays the last eight notes of the series R.I. while in the 
last bar brass and harp share the complete series R.I. These short solo duets resemble, 


; 4 The chorus must sing without vibrato, and the soloists as well, save possibly the baritone 
in the latter half of his solo, for reasons of style as well as because wind instruments do not vibrate 
en masse as strings do (which is why I except the string-accompanied baritone passage). If one 
element, vocal or instrumental, vibrates so must all others, and together 
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for all their interior differences, the duets of the cat and the goat in Renard and of 
the shepherd and the messenger at the end of Oedipus. 


In the first choral section the discanti expose the series in O. and then in I. in 
counterpoint with the altos who sing it twice in R. The oboe-trombone line is the 
series R. in longer note-values. Then, at the end, the trombone completes the section 
with four notes of R.I. 


Fides begins with the organ ritornello followed by a bass-instrument introduction: 
trombones in triplet rhythm play the O. order series, while double basses and 
bassoons play it in ]. The chorus enters intoning the word ‘credidi’ five times. The 
first two iterations—a minor second repeated by the whole chorus in octaves with 
only bass trumpet against it—are followed by dramatic pauses. Each phrase of trumpet 
and chorus ends in octave unison, and the effect of the choral unison at this point in 
the Canticum is striking in the extreme. The whole passage is very stark and simple, 
and one of the most moving Stravinsky has written. 


The two notes of the chorus’s third ‘credidi’ become the first two notes of a 
complete statement of the series R.I. The bass trumpet also goes on from its two notes 
to complete an R. series. All four trumpets in various transpositions then play music 
which is the series R. (2nd tr.), R.I. (bass tr. and 3rd tr.), and I. (Ist tr.). 


The chorus re-enters singing the ‘credidi’ music (R.I. as before). This time, how- 
ever, it is accompanied by a line of counterpoint in the first trumpet, the series R., 
and by a counterpoint in the bass trumpet, the series I. 


The next part of the movement is a choral canon in the passacaglia rhythm of 
the organ theme. It is still more contrapuntally elaborate than the choral canon in 
Caritas, but this time violas double the chorus. (It was discovered in Venice that 
harmonic clarity and balance were better without this doubling). Instruments add 
two lines of counterpoint: in oboe and trombone three octaves apart; and in trumpet 
and another trombone one octave apart. Trumpet and trombone play the R. series 
in augmentation one note to the bar. Then oboe and another trombone enter in 
canon with them, a tonal fifth above, also one note to the bar, but R.I. The choral 
canons are all R., starting with the altos and then adding discanti at the fifth above, 
tenors at the fifth below, and basses at the fifth below the tenors. The basses have 
time to sing the series only once. All the others sing it twice, the second time in O. 
in altos and discanti, and in I. in the tenors. Together the four choral and two instru- 
mental parts produce harmonic complications, but as in the Caritas canon, Stravinsky 
helps listeners and singers with octaves and with a path of common tones. Also, the 
wind instrument canons double certain crucial chorus notes in the later, more 


harmonically complex passages. 


A three-part canon for trumpets and organ, a variation of the ‘credidi’ passage, 
follows the choral canon. Each canonic voice has its own rhythm. The first trumpet 
is in R.I., the organ is in canon with it at the octave, in the same order five semitones 
higher, and the second trumpet in R. The Virtues movement concludes with the 
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ritornello, but this last time it is given to the strings, and transposed. Its last note, A, 
is the same as the first note of the movement. 


The Brevis Motus Cantilenae begins with a brief instrumental introduction. 
Bassoons, strings, and finally oboe, divide the series O. The baritone then sings four 
phrases. Each phrase begins unaccompanied and is echoed falso bordone by discanti 
and tenors in octaves alternating with altos and basses in octaves. The first two phrases 
are the series R.I., the third phrase the series I. The fourth phrase is a return to the 
first intervals of the O. order, so that the section ends as it began on A. The instru- 
ments do not add extra contrapuntal parts, but trumpets and trombones double 
certain notes for rhythmic emphasis, and to give pitch—an important auxiliary since 
the solo and choral parts suspend each other in hard-to-tune seconds. An interlude 
for bassoons, violas and basses, is the series R. and another statement of the music 
of the introduction. The beautiful way in which Stravinsky has set the syllables of 
‘ait illi? should be remarked. 


The second section is a four-part canon for the unaccompanied chorus. Its 
vigorous rhythmic pattern, derived from the instrumental introduction, forms a 
strong contrast to the preceding section. Tenors propose the subject in O., altos 
enter in R., basses in I., and discanti in R.I. Basses and discanti have time to sing 
the complete series only once. Tenors sing it twice, the second time in R.I. The whole 
character of the music changes at the word ‘lacrymis’ and the canon ends doppio lento 
in a beautiful harmonic progression to a 7th chord which is, of course, in context, 
no longer that. 


In the concluding section the baritone sings in one unaccompanied phrase a 
beautiful naked statement of the I series. The trombones answer (with the series in 
R.I. and then in O.). The baritone’s last cries (R. and O.) of ‘credo’ and ‘adjuva 
incredulitatem meam’ are sung over an ostinato pizzicato bass (alternating rests of 
one and two beats between each note). In the coda (all R.I.) a triplet figure is imitated 
from oboe to bassoon to organ, which latter instrument sustains the final chord. 


The last movement’s jubilant burst of full chorus and brass is a great dramatic 
stroke. Illi autem profecti is, as noted before, the first movement backwards. Whether 
or not it unfolds itself to the ear as a cancrizans is unimportant. As a variation with 
the same form and materials it sounds like a continuation or concluding part of the 
same movement. Remembering the mechanical ugliness of most retrograde rhythms, 
Stravinsky’s achievement in creating rhythms that work so fluently both ways ought 
to be remarked. The Canticum concludes in a slow-tempo ‘Amen’ which is still in 
the R. of the beginning. 


a * * * * * 


The influence of the Webern cantatas on the Canticum is discernible at a not very 
deep level of technique, and it disappears almost completely in sound. Indeed, the 
sound-worlds of the two composers are wholly alien. A triplet rhythm is easily traced 
to Webern, as is the design of certain bars in Surge, aquilo, and the structure of a 
canon such as the one in Caritas which ends like the last movement of Webern’s opus 
31, and which resembles a canon in the Webern Variations for Orchestra in that each 
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entrance is at the semitone. But the series intervals are not at all like Webern’s and 
the melodic structure is wholly unlike the Viennese master’s. More essentially still, 
Stravinsky’s counterpoint is harmonic. Webern often restricts harmony to the 
combinations of the series intervals; his purpose is to express melodic-contrapuntal 
relations from a harmonic perspective. The result is a kind of mono-harmony, or, 
as in the second movement of opus 31, the near elimination of harmony. Webern’s 
music is purely polyphonic and two-dimensional; Stravinsky’s Canticum is constructed 
in harmonic depth. 


Their expressive intentions are even more alien. This is well demonstrated in 
their treatment of the text. Stravinsky’s setting of words is always stylistic. He 
employs descriptive musical devices, of course—the setting of the word ‘perfla’ is an 
example of that—but they are always composed within, and by extensions of, stylistic 
traditions. Webern, on the other hand, seeks a naturalistic expression of his texts 
(which, unfortunately, are among the silliest ever written: one recalls those allegorical 
bees, seeds, and floods of, respectively, opera 31, 29, 26). He therefore forbids melisma 
and allows few or none of the vocal traditions of artifice and style. Dynamics and 
expression marks in the music follow the text interpretively, that is, naturalistically. 
For example, in opus 31 the words ‘trage und miide’ (‘lazy and weary’) are accom- 
panied by a ritardando and a diminuendo and by the laziest music imaginable. Similarly, 
if something delicate or sentimental is alluded to in the text, Webern will have an 
appoggiatura in the celeste. 


* * * * * * 


Most critics are Berkeleyans; they can prove their argument and prove that 
according to it a masterpiece does not exist. In Venice they proved they did not hear 
the masterpiece that was presented there. Instead, they noticed an ‘austerity’, which 
is irrelevant, rather than a directness, which is profound; and they touted ‘influences’ 
which are trivial, having failed to perceive inimitability. That they cannot be quarrelled 
with is our fault: we have done away with all credentials, having discovered that there 
are no absolute ones. 


But the critics who did have a line—Webern’s eleemosynaries, who would make 
of that other inimitable master a sort of Pied Piper of Darmstadt—were no whit less 
Berkeleyan. Their arguments begin not in music but in dialectics and are dissociated 
from their object—if their object is music. And, of course, the dialectics measure only 
one way; Procrustes cannot risk a paradox. 


The composer destined to create music comparable in magnitude to the Canticum 
and the Webern Orchestral Variations, to the Sonnet in Schoenberg’s Serenade and 
the great theatre of the middle scenes of Busoni’s Doktor Faust, such a composer 
might write music from a fixed and dogmatic view of musical evolution (though it 
won’t be a ‘view’ because it will come from inside music). But he will have known 
also that, as René Char put it, ‘notre héritage n’est précedé d’aucun testament’. 
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II. 


Stravinsky’s arrangement of Bach’s canonic variations on the Christmas Hymn, 
Vom Himmel Hoch da komm ich her, is conceptually unique. No other adapter of 
stature has attempted to re-compose to such a degree a work that is a complete and 
accepted masterpiece, or conceived with such clarity his own stylistic distance from the 
original. In noting this ability of Stravinsky’s to delimit his style—and incidentally 
to do the contrary, that is, to masquerade—-we are perhaps near to naming the 
quality of his wit, a quality that is so rare in a musician that we often think it non- 
musical. This quality, which might be called the gift for seeing things sub specie 
theatri, and which is both critical and creative, is found to the full in Pulcinella, for ex- 
ample. In a strict contrapuntal piece like Vom Himmel Hoch, re-creative possibilities 
suggest themselves in the form of new but equally strict contrapuntal figures. Their 
realization is certainly more dramatic than is the abstract polyphony of the original, 
and the character of the Bach-Stravinsky piece is thus different from the character of 
the Bach original. In revealing himself, Stravinsky pretends nothing in the name of 
Bach, and so far from confounding the two creative ideals, Stravinsky’s arrangement 
of Vom Himmel Hoch is a new recognition, a new musical anagnorisis of both. 


Of the works of Bach’s summa contrapunctica—the Goldberg Variations, the Vom 
Himmel Hoch Variations, the Musical Offering, and the Art of Fugue—the Himmel 
Hoch Variations are the least widely known. Stravinsky had planned an instrumental 
arrangement with a view to bringing them to concert audiences, several months before 
he actually began work. He was tempted by their various problems and especially 
by the difficulty of instrumental choice. Though the canons do not categorically 
demand the timbre or voicing of the organ, and indeed lose something of their 
transcendent quality when heard on that instrument, they benefit from the organ’s 
ability to produce a sustained cantus fermus. The same benefit cannot, in the nature 
of things, be conferred by the brass and woodwind, which would be Stravinsky’s 
characteristic ensemble. The arrangement might never have been undertaken, 
however, had Stravinsky not found the ensemble which so suited him in the Canticum 
Sacrum. It is the Baroque-Stravinsky ensemble par excellence; the preferred strings,— 
that is, no violins and no ’cellos—woodwinds without clarinets, and whole families 
of trumpets and trombones. Having composed the Canticum Sacrum for an ensemble 
of his own choice he was then irresistibly attracted to the problem of arranging the 
Himmel Hoch Variations for the same ensemble (though ultimately it was not the 
same: the arrangement adds a second flute and drops the organ, the bass trumpet, 
and the contra-bass trombone). 


Stravinsky likes to compose for given instrumental situations and in this respect 
is comparable to J. S. Bach, who composed for what he had at his disposal. The size 
of the City Center orchestra pit determined the size of the Orpheus orchestra in several 
particulars—in Stravinsky’s mind at least—and I even suspect that he was persuaded 
to make the arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s Bluebird for a wartime touring ballet 
because the instrumentation for a small and unbalanced orchestra faced him with 
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so many problems. While composing the Jn Memoriam Dylan Thomas for his own 
choice of tenor and string quartet, Stravinsky requested a list of instruments expected 
to take part in the concert which would sponsor its first performance. When he knew 
for certain that four trombones would play in Schiitz’s Fili Mi Absalon, a cortége 
of mourning canons was added to the Thomas setting, canons for string quartet and 
four trombones. 


The writing of Vom Himmel Hoch was quickly done. The first variation was 
composed in New York on December 29, 1955 and the second in the next few days. 
The last three variations and the chorale were finished in Hollywood between January 
20 and February 9, 1956. Having written the latter date on the manuscript, together 
with his signature, Stravinsky adds, ‘Mit der Genehmigung des Meisters’. The first 
performance took place in Ojai, California, on May 27, 1956, the present writer 


conducting. 
* * * * * * 


Stravinsky “dramatizes” the variations in several ways, perhaps the most important 
of which is the use of a chorus. By assigning the chorale melody to voices in unison, 
by giving the variations a text, the work becomes a kind of concerto with voices, or 
special cantata in which, as in the cantata Christ Lag in Todesbanden, several verses 
vary the same chorale theme. The presence of the Vom Himmel Hoch chorale at the 
beginning also imparts a more dramatic, more cantata-like character to the whole, 
especially since it presents the subject of the piece harmonized in cantata style, as 
opposed to the strict invertible counterpoint of the variations. (Incidentally, the fact 
that Bach began with the first variation, i.e. without an introductory statement of 
the theme, is one of Spitta’s reasons for calling the variations chorale-partitas.) 


Stravinsky’s projection of the variations into a more dramatic form is also ac- 
complished by the introduction of a plan of related keys and by a plan of contrasted 
sonorities—though the two interdepend: the best keys for the instruments he uses 
are also found where he wants those keys and those changes of instruments. Whereas 
the Bach is all in C, Stravinsky begins in C with the chorale and first variation, and 
ends in C. But his second and fourth variations are in G and his third is in D flat, a 
key that has an amazing effect of relief in the whole work and which is again the perfect 
key for the instrumentation. 


The more dramatic sonorous changes and contrasts conceal a subtlety of instru- 
mental relief that must be traced in detail. One should also pay attention to questions 
of balance (especially such shifts as there are in the cantus fermus part) and also to 
the problem and textural necessities of octave doublings in pure contrapuntal music 
for orchestra. In the fourth variation, for example, no single instrument would 
have given enough weight to the semiquaver and demi-semiquaver line. Stravinsky 
therefore had to double it at the fifteenth. This score is full of things from which 
even the most skilful orchestrator has much to learn. 


Let us look first at the réle of the chorus. It is always piano and is always doubled 
orchestrally; it is thus somewhat in the background. The chorus does not sing in the 
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first variation, and its absence, we later feel, is a fine stroke of dramatic preparation. 
Thereafter it is heard in octaves in variations two (S.A.B.), three (S.T.), four (A., 
tenors divided, B.). Only in the final variation does the whole chorus sing. Tenors 
and basses in octaves begin a canon which is taken up by altos and sopranos also 
in octaves, but in contrary motion. The overlapping of the canons into two-part 
counterpoint in this last variation constitutes the only ‘harmony’ in the choral part. 


Stravinsky’s instrumentation begins and ends with brass; the climax of the whole 
—the fourth variation—is also scored (with amazing virtuosity and complexity) for 
the brass. The work has thus a crown of trumpets and trombones. The first variation 
uses no brass. Flutes, oboes, bassoons and harp play the canons, with strings and 
contra-bassoon tracing the chorale melody. The second variation rests the harp and 
the basses. Trumpet and trombone, two octaves apart, double the chorus’s cantus 
fermus, the trumpet being an octave higher than the sopranos, while the violas in two 
parts, doubled by oboe and English horn (sometimes bassoon), play the canon at the 
fifth. The third variation presents the harp in canon at the seventh with pizzicato 
violas and basses. The violas abandon the bass line, however, and double the octaves 
of the cantus fermus during each of its four phrases. Trumpet and trombones share 
the isolated Webern-like notes of a further canon added by Stravinsky. The flute, and 
then the oboe and English horn, play the ‘free’ cantilena elaborations. Basses return 
to arco in the canon which they share with the bassoon during the sounding of each 
phrase of the chorale melody. The chorus’s cantus fermus in the fourth variation 
is doubled by strings and lower bassoons, while brass, and flute and bassoon two 
octaves apart, play the canons in augmentation. 


The fifth variation is in four canonic sections. Flutes and oboes play the subject 
of the first canon accompanied by a quaver counterpoint taken by harp, violas and 
basses pizzicato. The second canon is the first canon’s invertible counterpoint in- 
verted. Stravinsky therefore makes a correspondingly slight, but subtle, change in 
the instrumental weight. Flute and now English horn play the subject, the quaver 
counterpoint being given to staccato bassoon and harp in unison. The third canon is 
distinguished by a strong change of instrumental elements and especially by the 
brilliance of the canon in octaves between flutes and violas. Muted trombones double 
the oboes and the English horn in the subject, while the muted trumpet plays the 
syncopated line of counterpoint. The fourth canon adds basses, harp, and contra- 
bassoon to the chorus’s lower cantus fermus lines, and oboes and English horn to its 
upper lines. Bassoons double violas, now divided, and trumpet and trombone share 
an independent, undoubled counterpoint. The stretta is for brass alone. 


Stravinsky’s characteristic treatment of rhythm is evident in several places. The 
first variation is a piece of 12/8-in-4 rhythm. Stravinsky stresses six in the bar, how- 
ever, in two principal phrases. He also stresses the cantus fermus in four as against 
twelve by inventing a subdivided four rhythm for the flute and harp. The off-beat, 
syncopated brass canons in the second and third variations are also purely Stravinskyan 
rhythmic inventions, though of course they imitate the off-beat canon subjects. 
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But the rhythmic invention should be considered together with the question of 
articulation. Had Stravinsky not re-composed or added a note to Bach, he would 
nevertheless have changed the whole character of the variations by his characteristic 
staccato articulation. The most sostenuto organ music has been conceived as the most 
extreme staccato. Even the /egato lines are usually perforated by the staccato of 
another instrument on the same line. Perhaps the most impressive example of in- 
strumental imagination in the whole work is the conception of the fourth variation 
as a leggerissimo staccato brass piece—especially when one thinks of the marzipan 
the professional orchestrators would make of it. This staccato is so typically Stra- 
vinskyan, and is so emphasized by the ‘Stravinskyan’ syncopations which are already 
in the original, that the listener who had never heard music by Bach could believe 


the piece to be by Stravinsky himself, though, in fact it is the least re-composed of the 
five variations. 


Finally, Stravinsky’s own compositional embellishments are sufficiently interest- 
ing, I think, and so unique in kind, as to be worth detailed examination. 


The chorale. Stravinsky has borrowed Bach’s harmonization in G major, trans- 
posed it to C, and made six parts out of four, preserving the soprano and bass lines 
intact. The two extra parts are not merely doubled chord notes, however; often they 
are new harmonic parts. For example, the first two chords of the third bar are minor 
triads in Bach and seventh chords in Stravinsky, as are the fourth beat of that bar 
and the first beat of the fourth bar. It is not apparent, even with the first three beats 
of the sixth bar and the suspended seconds of the final phrase, that the harmonization 
is Stravinsky’s (except to the listener who knows that no such Bach harmonization 
exists; many late chorale preludes are far more radical harmonically). 


The First Variation. Stravinsky has said that his problem in this variation was 
to give a more sustaining sound to the austerer places. The whole variation is indeed 
austere. Changes are found already in the third bar (where Stravinsky prefers F 
natural to F sharp, prefers, that is, an exact canon. I think we must assume that F 
sharp was Bach’s choice: the fact that the piece was engraved for him would probably 
mean that it had been carefully checked—as it would also have been before its sub- 
mission to a ‘learned’ society.)> In the third bar there is a new fourth part in the 
flute and in the next bar a new independent counterpoint in the English horn. Stra- 
vinsky harmonizes in sixths and we have five parts instead of Bach’s three. In the 
fifth bar, in imitation of Bach’s descending triads, Stravinsky adds a triad in doubly 
long note-values in inverse direction, a very brilliant sound, with flute, harp and 
violas pizzicato. In the sixth bar the oboe adds a new, non-Bach counterpoint. In 
the seventh bar, harp, flute and oboe continue to imitate in doubly long note-values 
the descending triad of the canon, as in the fifth bar, but this time before it occurs 
in the original Bach canon. At the end of the seventh bar and in the eighth bar, bassoon 


5 In 1747, Bach submitted the Vom Himmel Hoch variations to the Sozietat der musikalischen 
Wissenschaften, which had been founded by his pupil Lorenz Christoph Mizler in 1738; and 
in June of that year he was admitted to the Society, of which Telemann and Handel were already 


members. 
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and English horn play a canon which is pure Stravinsky. At the end of the eighth bar, 
the harp and then the basses sound an arc of four fifths, in the crotchet rhythm that 
Stravinsky has established by now as an extra feature against the dotted-crotchet 
pulse. In the ninth bar flute and harp add a new canon, the flute in quavers and the 
harp in semiquavers, while the violas take up the arc-of-Sths idea, now in dotted 
quaver rhythm. Bar eleven has octave doublings, and bar twelve adds an imitation 
of bar eleven’s octave figure—again in the crotchet rhythm and again in the brilliant 
flute and harp sound. The thirteenth and fourteenth bars add new music in the harp 
and flute, and those instruments are joined by English horn music of Stravinsky’s 
adding in the fifteenth bar. Flute, harp and English horn conclude with their last 
notes in a sostenuio which also is an addition of Stravinsky’s. 


The Second Variation. Stravinsky treats the four phrases of the chorale melody 
as three 8-tone rows and one 9-tone row, and sounds the whole 33-note melody in the 
brass in inverted form, as another canon alla quinta inferiora. This canon is also 
rhythmically related to the two-part canon with which Bach begins, but it is in quavers 
and crotchets and is therefore halfway between the quaver-and-semiquaver canon and 
the crotchets and minims of the cantus fermus. Bach’s second part is at the fifth below, 
and Stravinsky’s new canon, which is at the octave to it, begins at the same point. 
Then before the second phrase of the chorale melody it becomes a canon at the quinta 
superiora; at the third phrase it returns to the quinta inferiora; and at the fourth to the 
quinta superiora. Stravinsky sounds this new canon, or as nearly as time allows, in 
the intervals between one phrase and the next of the chorale melody. 


The Third Variation. The canon of the third variation is at the interval of the 
seventh. Stravinsky adds a new canon at the seventh, at the distance of a quaver 
after every note in all the four phrases of the cantus fermus. It is compounded of 
two directions of interval and is sounded by trombone and trumpet, the latter always 
at the seventh above and the former always at the seventh below. This new canon has 
a different design in each phrase. In the first phrase one note in the trombone is 
followed by two in the trumpet, two in the trombone, two in the trumpet, and onein the 
trombone. The second phrase is confined to the trombone and the third phrase to 
the trumpet. The fourth phrase alternates one note in the trumpet and one in the 
trombone, with the last note producing the seventh in both directions so that the 
final chord contains a major second, in which the trombone is strengthened by violas. 


The third variation contains other purely Stravinskyan accretions: the oboe 
counterpoint in the eleventh bar, the flute counterpoint in bars thirteen and four- 
teen, the oboe part again in bars twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, and the English 
horn line in the last three bars. 


The Fourth Variation. Because of its complexity and speed, this, as we have said, 
is the least added-to of all the variations. The most remarkable feature of Stravinsky’s 
interpretation of this variation is the phrasing—the re-deployment of long organ 
lines into a dialogue of brass, and flute and bassoon. Throughout the variations the 
question of phrasing, where music for one instrument has been arranged for several, 
is perhaps the most interesting of all to follow; but Stravinsky’s phrasing is so personal, 
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so little to be imitated by another original composer, that to analyze ‘the principle 
of its series of appearances’ hardly seems profitable. 


Not until the twelfth bar are there any additions to Bach. In that bar the bassoon 
is added to the flute line in sixths. In the fourteenth and fifteenth bars a new trumpet 
line is invented, and in the sixteenth bar a newconnecting line for the flutes and bassoon. 
Another connecting line for flutes and bassoons occurs in bar nineteen, and a first 
trumpet line is added in bars twenty to twenty-one. New parts are found for the second 
flute in bar twenty-two and for the bassoon in bars twenty-four, twenty-five and twenty- 
eight. A wholly new part is created for the bassoon in bars twenty-nine, thirty, 
thirty-one. And from bar thirty-three, where the trumpet crosses it with original 
Stravinsky figuration to the end, the bassoon part is mostly original Stravinsky. 
The trombone adds a new part in the last four bars. Most of these additions, however, 
are no more than bridges connecting the instrumental part-writing. 


The Fifth Variation. The first half of the final variation exposes the canons 
al rovescio at the sixth and the third; and the second half, which is characterized by 
semiquaver accompaniment figuration, gives the canons at the second and ninth. 
It should be remarked, incidentally, that Stravinsky actually writes out Bach’s 
ornamentation in this ornate variation as well as in all the others—except the trills 
which of course begin from above and end with turns, according to position. Not 
until the canon at the second does he add new music. There the flute follows three 
beats behind the violas in a canon at the octave. They soon switch parts, however, 
and continue for seven bars with this extra part, taking it up again at bars thirty-seven 
and thirty-nine. In the final canon alla nona, a wholly new part is added by the now 
divided violas, doubled by bassoons. It continues, with pauses, until just before the 
diminutio. Stravinsky has added nothing to the diminutio and Stretta. 


* * * * * 


Masters of the past in all the arts have used the heritage of masterpieces as 
scaffolds for their own creation. But this present example of Stravinsky’s is unique 
in preserving the distinctions of two styles while composing their differences. Only 
the most foolish of concert-goers—the listener who is disconcerted by what he suspects 
is a double entendre, and the defender of ‘the way Bach wrote it’ who very likely 
has never heard or heard of the Himmel Hoch Variations—can fail to delight in this 
new masterpiece. Every true musician will rejoice in Stravinsky’s musical imagination 
and perfect craftsmanship. 
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a violinist, a trombone or horn player, playing from the staff, is obliged to imagine 
a definite sound before he can make it; a player from tablature might be utterly 
incapable of distinguishing one musical sound from another, much less of imagining 
a definite musical sound in his brain, and yet execute a piece of music correctly by 
following accurately the directions given for the motions of his fingers. The keyboard 
once invented and developed to a certain stage of easy manipulation, there was nothing 
surprising in the invention of Henry VIII’s automatic player. From virginal to pianola 
is a much smaller step than from voice to virginal. 


The keyboard was a labour-saving device. In the early days of the organ it 
enabled one man to admit air to several pipes simultaneously by the movement of a 
single key: later, as the keyboard attained the modern form, a single player could 
control at once as many as four or even more of these different sets of pipes—at 
any rate as long as he had some one else to provide the instrument with wind. Addi- 
tional labour for the supply of wind was inevitable. If nature had provided man 
with four sets of vocal cords so that he might sing four-part harmony by himself, 
he would have required in addition a corresponding increase of lung capacity and 
muscular strength. One man at the organ might control what would have been the 
work of four singers, but he could not create it. 


The adaptation of strings to the keyboard brought about an entirely different 
situation. The technique of the organ assumed as a matter of course that its sounds 
were sustained as consistently as they would have been by voices. The organist 
could not vary the loudness of a note while he held it; but as long as he held it, 
his collaborators at the bellows could ensure its continuity of sound. The harpsi- 
chord? on the other hand made no attempt at continuity of sound. The string once 
plucked, the sound died rapidly away, just as it did in the case of the lute or harp. 
But musically, the harpsichord was no more an improvement on the lute and harp 
than the organ was on a choir of voices. The lute had a peculiar delicacy of tone- 
colour: the harpsichord could imitate this in a rough way, but it could not by the 
nature of its mechanism obtain any direct variety either of tone-colour or of loudness. 
Those who have not studied the harpsichord may have a difficulty in realizing this 
important difference between the harpsichord and the ‘cembalo col piano e forte’ 
which has now taken its place. The loudness of the sound made by a plucked string 
depends on the amplitude of its vibrations. To make the sound louder, you must 
pluck the string more violently, that is to say, you must pull it further out of the 
straight before you let it go. Now in the harpsichord you may thump the keys as 
violently as you please, but you will make the sound no louder. The string has a 
certain fixed limit of elasticity, and the quill which plucks it has also its fixed limit of 
resisting power. At the moment when the string’s resistance overcomes that of the 
quill, the string will be set in vibration. These two limits are not in any way alterable 
by the rate at which the finger depresses the key. 


What then were the advantages of the harpsichord? They were these: the key- 
board enabled a musician to indicate at any rate, if not to sustain, a much larger 
number of notes than the lute, and the comparatively slight resistance which the 


ASA matter of convenience I venture to use the word harpsichord as signifying all varieties 
of keyboard instruments with plucked strings. 
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mechanism offered to the fingers permitted him to execute much more complicated 
and rapid successions of notes than was possible on the organ. It will at once be seen 
that these advantages were purely mechanical; they had no artistic value, and indeed 
involved of necessity the sacrifice of almost all the most essential elements of musical 
performance. It is probably for this reason that the literature of the harpsichord 
even in the days when the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book was compiled (early seventeenth 
century) is very small as compared with that which has come down to us for voices 
or even for the lute and organ. It is the lute rather than the virginal which occupies 
in the sixteenth century the place of the pianoforte in the nineteenth, and the most 
elaborate virtuoso-music for the lute belongs to the seventeenth century, although 
towards the time of Handel its popularity was certainly on the wane. 


The harpsichord had one noteworthy characteristic in common with all stringed 
instruments which are plucked, and which all these instruments have in common with 
a group generally regarded as quite apart from them. All plucked strings are instru- 
ments of percussion, in that their sound is produced by an initial impact after which 
it dies away more or less rapidly. Now this initial impact is in all cases extremely 
violent in proportion to the sound which is still audible after the first shock. In the 
case of bells or drums this fact needs no demonstration: in the case of the harpsichord 
it is less obvious, but still perceptible to a careful listener. As to the pianoforte, we 
have become so accustomed to regard its tone as the normal quality of musical 
sound that many people no doubt will say that the initial impact is only violent under 
the hands of a bad player. This is a point to which I shall return later on. 


The psychological effect of the initial impact is a very important factor in the 
appreciation of music, and it is worth studying from a historical point of view. The 
disproportionate violence of the sound produced by instruments of this kind causes 
them to have a peculiarly penetrating effect. Bells are used for all sorts of non- 
musical purposes, ecclesiastical and secular, because they can be heard at a great 
distance and can be perceived clearly in the middle of subsidiary noises. This is 
proportionately true of various other percussion instruments. The roll of a drum, 
the thrum of a guitar, even the soft thud of a harp are often audible as noises when 
their distance is too great for them to be recognizable as musical notes. We do not 
regard the harp as a noisy instrument in the orchestra; but its penetrating power was 
once made very clear to me in a curious way. Sitting in a room of a house in a quiet 
London square, the windows shuttered and curtains drawn, I noticed a muffled and 
indefinable sound recurring at regular intervals. “That is our street band’, said the 
owner of the house. Unbelieving, I opened the front door and looked out; on the 
further side of the square a violin, cornet and harp were performing. The melody of 
the cornet and violin at once arrested my attention, and I thought that I hardly heard 
the harp at all; then, as I listened more carefully, I recognized the rhythmical thud in 
the bass note at the beginning of each bar. In the street it was merely a soft accom- 
paniment to the violin and cornet; in the house it was the only part of the music that 


I could hear at all. 


The importance of the lute as an influence towards the change which took place 
in music towards the end of the sixteenth century has long been recognized by 
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historians. But it has not been fully recognized that the change which made itself 
felt in harmony and tonality was primarily a change of rhythm. 


Pure vocal music may obtain its rhythmical effects in two ways, by quantity— 
some notes being long and others short—or by stress—some notes being loud and 
others soft. 


Modern English depends so largely on stress for its rhythms that many people 
have a difficulty in realizing quantitative values at all. But quantitative values, how- 
ever negligible in verse, cannot be disregarded in singing. This is one of the reasons 
why singers prefer Italian to English; the Italian language being free from such words 
as never, women, sinister, tabernacle, in which the first syllable must be strongly 
emphasized, but on no account prolonged. Indeed the more strongly the accented 
syllable in such words is stressed, the shorter must its actual duration be. Words 
like these are the despair of translators for music. The natural tendency of vocal 
music is towards obtaining rhythm by quantity. Stress in singing is a matter of 
positive difficulty, unless the singer is helped out by the use of words which he is 
accustomed to stress in speaking. Words of this kind act, we may say, as plectra to 
the vocal cords, and give the voice for the moment something of the value of a 
percussion instrument. 


The vocal music of the madrigal period was written without bars, and in the 
hands of composers of the first rank attained effects of great rhythmical subtlety by 
the use of an almost exclusively quantitative method. Every one who has sung madri- 
gals knows that the bar lines of modern editions must be systematically disregarded. 
The madrigal composers had, however, one other rhythmical device of great impor- 
tance, the suspension or prepared discord. When one voice has, as it were, to push 
past another in a narrow place, an effect of resistance to be overcome is produced, 
which results in a sort of stress. Hence the systematic employment of suspensions 
in the music of the Palestrina period to mark cadences. ? 


Just as modern music of all kinds is arranged for the pianoforte, so in the six- 
teenth century all kinds of music were arranged for the lute and the virginal. Modern 
teachers of composition have said that to arrange an orchestral piece for the piano- 
forte is a safe test of its musical value. It would be interesting to know what the 
teachers of the sixteenth century thought about arranging madrigals for the lute. 
The suggestion implied is that all the essentials of the musical thought are present 
in the pianoforte arrangement. Yet any one who reads the lute and harpsichord 
arrangements of madrigals will surely agree that it is often very hard to get from 
them a clear idea of the essential thought of the original composer. For not only is 
much of the contrapuntal writing necessarily lost, owing to technical considerations, 
but quantitative values are obscured, and the rhythmical effect of suspensions wholly 
lost, because the suspended note has almost ceased to be audible at the moment when 
the percussion of the accompanying dissonance would logically demand its maximum 
intensity. A complete rearrangement of rhythmical values is almost bound to be 
apparent. Yet it is not surprising that these arrangements were accepted, for we 
accept pianoforte arrangements with probably even greater willingness. An arrange- 


2 See Edward J. Dent, Italian Chamber Cantatas, The Musical Antiquary, II, 142. 
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ment, whether for lute or pianoforte, is in fact a stimulus to memory and imagination. 
It might produce little impression on a listener who had never heard the original 
work before, but to any one who had even a slight recollection of it in its original 
shape, the proper effects would be supplied mentally and even subconsciously with 
an amount of ease dependent on the listener’s musical experience. Moreover, we 
must remember that a listener of those days, even if only averagely musical, would 
have the madrigal style as a permanent general mental background, whereas for us 
a certain effort of the historical sense is always necessary even when we hear a madrigal 
sung with a due sense of style. 


We may pursue this use of the harpsichord as a stimulus to imagination right 
down to modern times. As instrumental music developed, so we may trace its advances 
in the faint reflections given by the harpsichord either in actual arrangements or in 
independent compositions. Any instrument which has a sharply characterized style 
is easily reproduceable. As early as the days of Byrd we find trumpet effects written 
for the virginal, and we may note the gradual change in trumpet style through the 
trumpet effects in the harpsichord music of Purcell, Alessandro and Domenico 
Scarlatti down to Schubert, Mendelssohn and Chopin or later. It is absurd to suppose 
that a single sound on harpsichord or pianoforte could ever be mistaken for the 
sound of a trumpet; but play a familiar and characteristic trumpet phrase, and any 
one can respond to the stimulus of association. 


Harpsichord and pianoforte music is in fact a mirror reproducing whatever is 
most characteristic of the general state of music for any given age. In the early 
eighteenth century, the most widespread type of music was the music of the Italian 
operas: consequently we find that Italian opera is the key to the understanding of the 
sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti, of Galuppi, Platti and C. P. E. Bach. The modern 
pianist to whom this period is represented only by a few of Scarlatti’s most capricious 
and difficult pieces will hardly bring himself to believe this statement. Scarlatti is 
in fact one of the most original composers who ever lived, and one of the most 
diabolically ingenious in writing for peculiar effects of his instrument; but if we 
study him on a large scale and approach him by way of the others, after obtaining 
a first-hand acquaintance with representative Italian arias, there can be no doubt 
about his indebtedness to the composers for the stage and their singers. 


Let us return for a moment to that other characteristic of the harpsichord to 
which attention was drawn earlier, its rhythmical or rather accentual value as an 
instrument of percussion. Its effect on vocal music becomes very apparent with the 
rise of the monodic style. Except for the work of Lulli and the other writers of 
music to French words, all recitative without exception, Italian or English, was 
written in common time, and based on the assumption that there was a strong accent 
at the beginning of every bar. It was in this new style of vocal music that bar-lines 
became indispensable. The tendency of song is generally towards rhythm by quantity: 
the tendency of speech is generally towards rhythm by stress. When therefore musi- 
cians began to aim at a more definitely rhetorical style of setting words to music, 
when they were doing their best to make song conform to the habits of speech, it 
was inevitable that their music should be based mainly on a system of stress-values, 
the positions of which were indicated by bar-lines for the eye, and for the ear by 
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chords struck on the accompanying instrument. It was no doubt largely owing to the 
desire for a sharp contrast with the four-beat rhythm of recitative that the Italian 
and English composers very soon developed a marked tendency to compose their 
arias in a rhythm of three beats. 


The gradual standardization of the orchestra during the later seventeenth 
century and its not very remarkable attempts at composition for harpsichord alone 
might easily lead us to underrate the value of the harpsichord at this period. But 
wherever there is a figured bass there is the harpsichord, and the harpsichord formed 
the background of all attempts towards orchestral grouping. Practical experiment 
shows that the main value of the harpsichord in an orchestra (apart from definitely 
solo passages such as occur in J. S. Bach) is to give a rhythmical impetus, and this is 
corroborated in cases where a figured bass part for the harpsichord exists of a much 
simpler nature than that for the basses of the bowed instruments. It is on this strong 
sense of regular accent that the whole of Bach and Handel, vocal as well as instru- 
mental, is built. No longer does a discord create an accent: accent justifies a discord, 
as being the stronger musical force of the two, and all that the discord can do is to 
help to exaggerate the accent. 


Il. 


From Italian opera both the form and the style of the classical sonata are derived. 
The idea of thematic development, as practised by Beethoven, was possible only 
after the Italians in their desire for dramatic expression had broken up their melodies 
into short, passionate phrases capable of presentation at different emotional angles, 
of reiteration and of harmonic emphasis. It was just at this moment that the harpsi- 
chord began gradually to give place to the recently invented pianoforte. The piano- 
forte was the ideal instrument for the reproduction of such rhetorical effects as these. 
Moreover, Italian opera itself was at a very rhetorical stage. Its principal vice was 
not, as is too often suggested, the undue elaboration of coloratura, but poverty of 
melody, combined with over-emphatic declamation, in which the natural rhythm 
of the vocal phrase was distorted by violent syncopations. It was the same weakness 
that we find in the writing of Weber, though in Weber the fault is aggravated by other 
complications due largely to the direct influence of the pianoforte. Given such con- 
ditions, it was only natural that C. P. E. Bach’s pianoforte works should be above 
all things rhetorical in manner. Their object was to transfer to the domestic keyboard 
the magnificent gesture of the Italian stage, and so far from disparaging their value 
we can only admire the skill with which the composer placed effects of such emotional 
brilliance within the reach of the amateur pianist. 


What C. P. E. Bach did on a small scale, Mozart carried out with greater detail 
and a far wider range of genuine poetic emotion. It need hardly be pointed out that 
Mozart must be judged not by his pianoforte sonatas but by his concertos. The piano- 
forte concerto, which reached its perfection in his hands, shows even in the eighteenth 
century something of that intense striving for personality of expression which is one 
of the characteristics of the romantic movement. However passionate the utterance 
of the orchestra, it is the business of the solo pianoforte to show itself master of an 
even more poignant vehemence. The mere sight of the master seated at the key- 
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board gave a certain illusion of the very act of creation—an illusion of which the 
fullest advantage was taken in later years by Liszt. The introductory ritornello, 
so perfunctory in its original place as the prelude to a vocal solo, here could produce, 
especially when planned by the careful ingenuity of a Mozart, an effect of genuine 
poetic value, so that when the pianoforte entered and elaborated its themes, the 
singing voice of the orchestra was still present in imagination to the audience while 
they listened to the solo, though the actual sounds produced by the pianoforte were 
in themselves only a rattling of dry bones. It was the imagination of the audience 
that clothed them with flesh, while the player at the keyboard by his command of 
purely rhetorical effect, could enhance their emotional value to an immeasurable 
extent. 


The pianoforte was indeed the typical instrument of the romantic movement. 
Changes in music are not due merely to the haphazard invention of new instruments 
such as the double-action harp or the valve-horn. The instruments are invented 
because composers want them in order to express certain ideas. When the new 
instruments are in being they may, however, exercise a considerable influence in 
certain directions, because the devices for which they were invented become over- 
emphasized and stereotyped. The pianoforte of Beethoven’s day was not remarkable 
for beauty of tone, as compared with modern instruments. But it suited the romantic 
composers, because it was essentially an instrument for the awakening of associations. 
Now one of the chief characteristics of romantic music is its dependence on association. 
Not only did it love to reproduce as best it could sounds really external to music 
altogether, but it made constant use, especially in its later phase, of genuinely musical 
effects of a kind which even the unlearned could recognize as having definite associa- 
tion with concrete ideas. Military effects, ecclesiastical effects, horns and all the 
poetic visions of the German forest, chromatic winds, waves in arpeggios, shepherds’ 
pipes, minstrels’ harps, and all the rest of the theatrico-musical Wardour Street of 
the early nineteenth-century—the pianoforte was the one instrument which could 
imitate them all. And while it could always imitate them well enough to ensure their 
recognition, its obvious inability to imitate them exactly could be regarded as provid- 
ing that touch of unreality which distinguishes the true art of a so-called ‘camera-study’ 
from the crude realism of a mere photograph. 


Beethoven himself, it need hardly be said, was concerned with deeper things 
than these. But he was none the less keenly aware of the usefulness of the pianoforte 
in suggesting effects belonging to other instruments, although the effects which he 
employs are always strictly musical. His sonatas are full of passages which depend 
for their right understanding on the listener’s recollection of the orchestra, sometimes 
even of a singer. To name only a few of such cases, there is the tremolo of low strings 
at the opening of the ‘Waldstein’, the obvious oboe phrases and repeated horn 
octaves in the slow movement of the early sonata in D major, the vocal recitatives 
of the D minor and other sonatas, the horn theme of ‘Les Adieux’. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, it is to Beethoven’s deafness that we owe his extraordinary develop- 
ment of the possibilities of the pianoforte. Totally indifferent as he must necessarily 
have been to the actual quality of the sounds produced by the instrument, as compared 
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with the same sounds produced by other instruments, he viewed the pianoforte in 
its true light, as a mechanical means by which one player could indicate in a convenient 
and sufficiently intelligible way the huge range of sounds offered by the orchestra. 
He treated the instrument in his latest period much as he did the string quartet, not 
with a view of producing works like the quartets of Mozart in which every note is 
exactly in its right place, and no additional note could ever be added, but as a means 
of sketching the suggestive outlines of ideas which were too vast for any known means 
of execution ever to realize completely. To this we owe at any rate his employment 
of the keyboard to its widest compass, his marvellous variety in the ways of grouping 
notes under the hands, and perhaps also his original methods of using the pedals. 
It is in this last device that Beethoven foreshadows most definitely the modern treat- 
ment of the instrument. 


To us at the present day Beethoven is so essentially the Beethoven of the third 
period that we can hardly realize how rare were the musicians who grasped that 
period’s significance during the half-century which followed his death. The only 
composer who seems fully to have understood him was Berlioz, and Berlioz, though 
he realized the true function of the pianoforte with regard to the orchestra, classing 
it always with the instruments of percussion, did not compose pianoforte music. 
Liszt may perhaps have approached him, but Liszt’s musical personality is so complex 
a matter that we cannot regard him as being in the direct line of descent from Beet- 
hoven. 


There was, however, a fairly clearly-defined ‘classical’ school of pianoforte- 
playing during the nineteenth century, the members of which based themselves on 
Mozart and Beethoven, adding as time went on the influences of Bach and Brahms. 
It was a school very reverent of authority, very unwilling to try experiments, very 
suspicious of any sort of music which did not conform strictly to a rather narrow 
tradition. Yet it included certain interpreters whose lofty idealism, cramped as it was, 
could not be without a lasting influence, and though some of its main principles were 
fundamentally unsound, the emphasis which it laid upon the purely intellectual side 
of interpretation may still give us reason to remember it with gratitude, now that the 
leaders who had the power to give it vitality in the world of music are long since dead. 


The pianists of this ‘classical’ school were in a certain sense romantic on funda- 
mental principle. They systematically accepted the doctrine that the sounds of the 
pianoforte were equivalent in value to the sounds of sustaining instruments. Improve- 
ments in mechanism continually gave them additional cause to maintain this doctrine, 
and a ‘singing tone’, although a physical impossibility, was the object of their constant 
study. Human nature never finds much difficulty in believing what reason proves to 
be impossible, and we need not be surprised at the strange results to which this 
curious habit of thought conduced. It is responsible at a quite early stage for those 
peculiarly uncomfortable moments in the violin sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven 
at which the pianoforte delivers the principal melody, supported by single bass notes 
in the left hand, while the violin fills up the middle with a commonplace figure of 
accompaniment, in which the most devotedly analytical mind could never pretend 
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to find a thematic value. When the violin plays pizzicato, there is no reason to com- 
plain of the arrangement; but it seems to have taken composers some little time to 
discover this device. 


It is possible to find occasional places in Beethoven, and even in Mozart, where 
the characteristic sound of the pianoforte is employed as a rhythmical noise rather 
than a musical note or combination of notes. In Mozart’s Rondo alla turca the heavy 
chords of A major in the left hand near the end obviously represent the big drum, 
cymbals and triangle, which in German are always called tiirkische Musik; this is 
not apparent on the pianoforte, but is unmistakable when the movement is played on 
the harpsichord. Such examples as we may find in Beethoven are generally of the 
freakish type which Sir George Grove used to associate with the epithet ‘unbuttoned’. 
Those of the romantics who kept themselves respectable did not perpetuate them; 
every note struck on the pianoforte was to have its definite musical value as part of 
a homogeneous harmonic system. 


The pianoforte writing of Schumann illustrates this well. Schumann, who thirty 
or forty years ago was regarded as the greatest of the romantics, is now the least 
esteemed of a school with which the younger generation seems to feel utterly out of 
touch. His musical material is commonplace, they say, even vulgar at times: at his 
best he borrows from Weber and early Beethoven, at his worst he relapses into the 
slush of German Studentenlieder: his orchestral writing is impossible, his songs 
unendurably sentimental, his treatment of the pianoforte clumsy and monotonous 
in the extreme. Why then does middle age look back to Schumann not only as the 
most lovable of all composers, but as one of the most daring and original, both in 
musical invention and in the technical handling of the pianoforte above all other 
instruments? It is a problem which we must try to solve scientifically, without appeals 
to sentiment, without horror at the iconoclastic tendency of youth. 


Schumann is in fact the most complete expression of a certain phase of romanti- 
cism. His period had already classified certain ideas as romantic, it knew it was 
romantic itself, it thought it would be romantic to express those ideas in music. 
Hence Schumann is one of the most allusive of all romantic composers. His entire 
personality depends musically on association, and just because he is a pure musician 
who experiences everything through the medium of music, his allusions and associa- 
tions are always musical and not realistic. Thus when he wishes to recall some external 
idea, maternity, young manhood, the German forest, the German Rhine, the idea 
expresses itself to his mind through the medium of an associated musical sound—a 
cradle song, a student’s song, a fanfare of horns, a vintage song or cathedral music. 
And so intimately is the idea bound up with the associated melody that he forgets 
to apply to the melody the ordinary canons of musical criticism. However humble 
and trivial the song, judged simply as a piece of music, it is immeasurably ennobled 
in his mind because it symbolizes for him an essentially noble idea. He confuses in 
fact association (which may be of the most haphazard kind) with direct expression. 
This is essentially romantic. And this is one reason why Schumann is dead to the 
younger generation; the ideas are still noble, and will always be so, but the musical 
themes by which he knew them have lost their significance. 
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It was only natural then that Schumann should be attracted to the pianoforte 
above all other instruments. It was, as I have said, the instrument best suited for 
music dependent on association, and it was the instrument best suited for the expres- 
sion of that exaggerated rhythmical energy of a very primitive type which is one of 
Schumann’s most striking characteristics. It was his energy and enthusiasm that 
endeared him to us a generation ago; the humble simplicity of his themes only needed 
earnestness and conviction of performance to make them sound splendid and inspiring. 
One of the chief prophets of Schumann in those days used to say contemptuously 
of Mendelssohn, ‘the faster you play him the better he sounds’; the younger generation 
add thereto ‘and I suppose the more effect you want to get out of Schumann, the 
louder you must play him’. 


There is no doubt that the school of pianists who devoted themselves to Beet- 
hoven, Schumann and Brahms exercised a very valuable influence among amateurs in 
developing a manly and intellectual sense of interpretation—an influence perhaps 
underrated by a generation which is fortunately too young to recollect the epoch 
of Henri Herz and Brinley Richards. But this influence was valuable only in one 
direction. It was an influence that in other directions was positively deleterious, in 
that it encouraged the amateur to take technique for granted, to dash at a composi- 
tion and give a rough impression of it rather than to study it carefully, to ignore, 
nay, even to despise what it called ‘the subtle seductions of colour’. Nor was this 
influence confined to pianoforte-playing alone. In the days of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven the pianoforte had taken only a small part in the realm of chamber-music; 
for all three composers the string quartet was the ideal combination of instruments. 
But from the death of Beethoven to the end of the nineteenth century composers of 
chamber-music were seldom happy unless they could combine the strings with the 
pianoforte. The string quartet was not congenial to Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
and although Brahms and Dvofak practised it with more success, it will probably 
be admitted by most musicians that their pianoforte trios, quartets and quintets 
are more characteristic of their genius. 


We may indeed see the beginnings of this new development in the later trios of 
Beethoven. In the trios of Schumann and Mendelssohn the pianoforte is always the 
leader of the group: the principle is pushed to its extreme in the well-known trio of 
Tchaikovsky, in conception so touchingly beautiful, so monstrous in execution. 
The more natural balance of instruments, according to the ideas of that day, is 
obtained by setting four strings, rather than two or three, to match the pianoforte. 
But such works as the pianoforte quintets of Schumann, Brahms and César Franck, 
however much their musical ideas may claim our admiration, inevitably tempted 
performers into an increasing coarseness and roughness of performance, which could 
not fail to make itself apparent in string quartets as well. It was lucky that Brahms 
was able towards the end of his life to find salvation through his newly awakened 
interest in the clarinet as a chamber-instrument. 


Even more serious damage was done in the department of vocal music. The 
very root and foundation of all music was corrupted, and it may be years before the 
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art recovers from the injury which it has sustained. For the ruin of singing, Wagner 
has generally been held responsible, and if Wagner is to blame, Beethoven is partly 
responsible for leading him astray. But it must be remembered that Beethoven, and 
even Wagner, wrote at a time when real singing was still respected and studied. It is 
not every one who can give an adequate performance of the solos or even of the choral 
parts of the Ninth Symphony and the Mass in D, but on the rare occasions when those 
works are sung, and really sung, by singers who possess not only the requisite physical 
strength but an irreproachable vocal technique as well, we realize that Beethoven 
was cruelly exacting to the human voice only because he knew that the human voice 
alone could interpret ideas of such vastness and grandeur. 


As regards Wagner, it is a matter of common knowledge that he insisted on 
pure singing from his interpreters. One proof of his appreciation of real singing is 
the frequent prevalence of sound over sense in his librettos—Wagalaweia, hojotoho 
and the rest. Another is his choice of such singers as Heinrich Vogl—the only singer 
I have ever heard who could interpret Mozart’s Don Ottavio—and Lilli Lehmann, 
who tells us in her autobiography that Norma ‘should be sung and acted with fanatical 
consecration!’ That was in the old days when Wagner was so strange to musicians 
that he needed full-blooded singing to show how vocal his music really was. But 
when Wagner’s music came to be well-known—thanks no doubt largely to the 
pianoforte as a disseminator of musical culture—singers (if I may charitably call them 
so) began to realize the disastrous principle that just as the pianoforte could indicate 
the sounds which listeners remembered having heard from the orchestra, so they, 
too, might indicate by a pianoforte treatment of the larynx the sounds which the 
composer had intended to be sung. It was a style of barking which has been generally 
associated with Wagner’s name, because Wagner’s operas were the quickest road to 
such success as is expressed in terms of lucrative engagements and laudatory press- 
cuttings: but it was a common disease in all concert-rooms and spread its infection 
even to English choral singing. 


I shall be told that it is absurd to attribute this devastation of the art of singing 
to the influence of the pianoforte, because Wagner himself was a very mediocre 
pianist. And it is curious to note in this connexion that Brahms, who was at one 
time a pianist of some repute, was at his very best in writing songs, songs indeed in 
which the sense of vocal phrase was so powerful that the literary values are often 
completely dominated by it, whereas his pianoforte writing is in many cases nothing 
short of barbarous. The fact is that the general musical characteristics of a given period 
depend not on the output of its isolated men of genius, but on the general musician- 
ship of the average man both amateur and professional. Viewing musical history 
from this standpoint, the most notable feature of the nineteenth century is the enor- 
mous number of pianofortes, accompanied by a correspondingly vast publication of 
pianoforte-arrangements. This obviously signifies a corresponding multitude of 
players, most of whom we can conveniently designate as strummers. It is therefore 
not surprising that we have subconsciously arrived at the disastrous condition of 
regarding the pianoforte, rather than the voice, as the normal means of producing 


music. 
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Ill. 


Could the complete harpsichord and pianoforte works of J. S. Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms be 
suddenly obliterated from our knowledge, we might deplore the loss of much immortal 
music, but we should still feel that the position of those composers (except possibly 
Schumann) remained unaltered. To treat Domenico Scarlatti, Liszt and Chopin in 
the same way would be practically to obliterate those composers altogether. To them 
the keyboard was not just one among many outlets of expression, but almost the only 
means by which they could convey their ideas to the minds of their audience. Such 
concentration, even in the case of composers below the first rank, necessarily leads 
to considerable expansion of the resources offered by the particular instrument. A 
composer who feels that he has the orchestra at his disposal will probably not want 
to waste time in trying to obtain from the pianoforte effects which he can more 
easily obtain elsewhere: he will be content for the most part to proceed on traditional 
lines, making innovations only when they are the outcome of what is a new thought, 
not merely a new effect of sound. We see this, generally speaking, in the late works 
of Beethoven. There are, it is true, certain new colour-effects produced, but they are 
the result of, and almost always completely overshadowed by, the expression of the 
musical thought itself, an expression still based on the classical principle that a note 
sounded on the pianoforte is fully equivalent to the same note sung or sounded on 
another instrument. 


With Domenico Scarlatti, Liszt and Chopin the case is different. If we accept 
the common comparison of pianoforte music with black-and-white drawing, we 
may say that, whereas the classical school insisted on firm outlines, sometimes 
even on the precision of the architect’s office, these other composers adopted rather 
the methods of those artists who carefully avoid drawing a single line accurately 
but obtain vivid and fascinating effects of sunlight and texture by free and bold indica- 
tion of shadows, leaving the spectator’s imagination to complete the picture. They 
start definitely from the principle that their notes are not real sounds, but merely 
indications of them; they assume in their hearer’s minds a general familiarity with the 
music of the day, and stimulate imagination, not by attempting to present essential 
forms, but by ingenious complications of subsidiary and accessory ideas. In this 
sense Domenico Scarlatti, in spite of his date, in spite of his clear-cut logic, is to be 
classed as a romantic, little though he may appear to have in common with Liszt. 
They are romantic in so far as their music is music about music, rather than music 
about life; they are classical in that they accept their instrument frankly for a sham, 
and never pretend that it is anything else. 


To dissect the personality of Liszt would require a whole volume, and I dare 
not attempt here more than the roughest indications. His style is derived in the first 
instance from that of Weber. It is curious that Weber, the feeblest and emptiest of 
all the romantic composers, should yet have been so outstanding a personality 
that not a single romantic composer, not even Chopin, who is needless to say by 
far the greatest of them, can be explained without reference to him. Now Weber, 
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put shortly, is in the main Rossini arranged for the pianoforte. Almost every manner- 
ism that we recognize as typical of Weber may be traced in the airs of Tancredi and 
Semiramide, where we may note, perhaps with surprise, the classic dignity of the born 
Italian, the born singer. Why, one wonders, do these noble and passionate phrases 
sound so flashy and rhetorical under Weber’s fingers? It is because the pianoforte 
(we must not forget that Weber was a pianoforte virtuoso) gives them a feverish 
over-emphasis; the indolent barcarolle becomes a leaping waltz, the stately procession 
a military strut. To this foundation Liszt adds the satanic wizardry of Paganini, the 
tender sentiment of Schubert (Rossini again, seen through a different temperament) 
the still tenderer sentimentality of Bellini, later on, a touch of Magyar folk-song, 
more consciously acquired than innate, in spite of his ancestry, and eventually, the 
pious musical phraseology of the age which proclaimed the Immaculate Conception 
and invented the harmonium to sing its praises. It was only a pianist who could 
assimilate so many influences. They were nearly all second-hand to begin with, and 
the only way to present them effectively was to treat them as holy relics, vaporous 
shapes, faint exhalations, dreams not to be evoked but by the magician’s touch. 


Here, too, we see another essential feature of romanticism—the visible person 
of the player. Beethoven stands already near enough to the romantics to make us 
feel thankful that his deafness made it impossible for him to become a travelling 
virtuoso. He wrote his thoughts down that others might interpret them. Liszt comes 
before the public himself to perform the act of creation. 


So much exaggeration has been practised in writing about Liszt, whether by his 
admirers or his detractors, that it is difficult to analyze him dispassionately. Indeed, 
to analyze dispassionately so passionate a personality seems almost blasphemous 
to either side. I confess that I find him far too fascinating as a subject for dissection 
for me to consider his music from an ethical standpoint. And it is most important 
that modern musicians and modern critics should study Liszt in this way, not merely 
because he is the foundation of modern pianoforte-playing and pianoforte composi- 
tion, but also because his very shortcomings as a composer of real music make it 
comparatively easy for us to observe the technical principles underlying his method.? 
If he arouses no emotions in us. so much the better; we must study him as we study 
strict counterpoint, free from secondary distractions. 


The first thing to note is the new conception of the pianoforte as a solo instru- 
ment in the grand manner. This is not due to Liszt alone, it is true, but Liszt is the 
most noteworthy representative of the public virtuoso type. The classical sonatas, 
from C. P. E. Bach onwards, had been written for domestic consumption; even the 
concertos, like the symphonies of that day, were more what we should class as 
chamber-music—indeed a concerto of C. P. E. Bach is a much quieter style of com- 
position than the pianoforte quintets of Brahms or César Franck. Further, we must 
remember that the pianoforte had always been for obvious reasons the instrument of 
extemporization, an art which in classical times was constantly practised in public. 


31 refer not to the technique of pianoforte-playing but to the technique of composition for 
the pianoforte. 
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Those who could not extemporize themselves could buy extemporizations ready- 
made by all the composers of the day—preludes, toccatas, fantasias, impromptus, 
to say nothing of fugues, for the fugue is above all others the ideal extemporary form— 
at any rate for those who have the requisite genius. 


Secondly, let us consider the resources of the instrument itself. It is not necessary 
here to go into the history of successive advantages in manufacture. The modern 
instrument, in spite of improvements in resonance, in action, in quality of tone, 
remains in fundamental principle the same as it was in Liszt’s early days. A string 
set in vibration by a hammer—an initial impact of a certain violence, followed by a 
gradual diminution of the sound. The violence of the initial impact can be adjusted 
exactly by the action of the finger on the key, and the range from soft to loud is, 
especially on a modern instrument, extremely wide. Whether it is possible, however, 
to alter the quality as apart from the intensity of any given note is a much-debated 
question. Pianists will probably say that there can be no doubt about it for a moment 
—have not the teachers catalogued and classified as many varieties of touch as there 
were smells in the streets of Cologne? Men of science, on the other hand, while 
admitting that the problem presents difficulties of great mathematical complexity, 
tend to think that the quality of a note cannot possibly be altered by any variety of 
touch. 


‘Good touch’, says Professor W. B. Norton® of Belfast, ‘consists in the power 
to produce fine gradations of intensity and in complete mastery of /egato and the use 
of the pedal.’ Mr. Spencer Pickering, F.R.S.,° similarly maintains that the apparent 
difference of quality is due to varying intensity and length of one note as compared 
with other notes struck simultaneously or not, in the course of a piece of music. A 
further difference is due to pedalling. 


It is, in fact, the right-hand pedal which gives the pianoforte an advantage 
possessed by no other instrument to any appreciable extent. A pianoforte without 
the pedal would be almost as limited in its effects as a violin without a bow. For the 
principal value of the pedal is not merely to sustain sounds when the finger for some 
reason is obliged to release the key, but to reinforce sounds by allowing other strings 
to vibrate in sympathy with them. To what extent and in what precise ways these 
sympathetic vibrations affect the ‘colour’ of the pianoforte is a matter for acousticians 
to investigate: but it is hardly necessary to point out that even if the ear is a very 
unsafe guide in attempting to estimate qualities of sounds, it is none the less obvious 
that a rearrangement of the overtones by sympathetic reinforcement must necessarily 
have some considerable effect on the quality which these overtones produce. 


Professor G. H. Bryan, F.R.S.,7 who is inclined to believe that difference of 


4 See a very interesting correspondence on the subject of ‘Pianoforte Touch’, in Nature, 
May, June and July, 1913. 

5 Nature, July 10, 1913. 

8 Ibid, July 31, 1913. 


7 Nature, May 8, 1913. 
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quality is obtainable by difference of touch, concludes his arguments with the very 
pointed remark that ‘the average pianoforte pupil has too much to do with learning 
execution to trouble about “touch”, and very few professionals produce variations 
in the quality of their notes at all approaching the possible maximum.’ 


The enormous importance of ‘touch’ in pianoforte-playing is in fact only just 
beginning to be realized. There are, it is true, plenty of amateurs whose touch is 
agreeable enough to make up for other technical deficiencies; there are a fair number 
of professional pianists whose touch seldom offends. But there are very few indeed 
who possess a complete mastery over a really wide range of tone-quality, and make 
full use of this mastery as a means of intellectual interpretation. I venture to doubt 
whether Liszt himself realized its possibilities as they are realized by such a player 
as Ferruccio Busoni; Chopin, on the other hand, while confining himself to a much 
smaller field of pure technique, must have had an unparalleled sensitiveness to the 
values of delicate gradations. 


Professor Bryan initiated the correspondence in Nature, from which I have 
quoted, in connexion with experiments on the pianola.* The pianola supplies one 
interesting test for the way in which different composers treat the pianoforte. A later 
correspondent found that, whereas the pianola could render Beethoven’s sonatas 
‘acceptably’, it failed completely with the nocturnes and ballades of Chopin. To 
this | would add that Liszt is of all composers the one who is most effective on the 
pianola, and I venture to think that most people would be in fairly general agreement 
with these views. Now it is obviously absurd to suggest that Beethoven and Liszt 
are both greater composers than Chopin, and equally absurd to suggest the opposite. 
The pianola test has in fact nothing to do with the musical merits of the three, but 
applies solely to their methods of handling the pianoforte. The explanation is that, 
in the case of Beethoven, as I have suggested earlier, the musical thought is so com- 
pletely independent of the means of presentation that it will dominate even a mediocre 
execution. With Liszt the handling of the instrument is so masterly that, even when 
delicacies of touch are ignored, the mere lay-out of the notes supplies an extra- 
ordinary variety of picturesque colour effects. Both Beethoven and Liszt in fact 
depend generally speaking on evenness and equality of touch, Beethoven because he 
accepts the pianoforte tone as the equivalent of the tone of other instruments, Liszt 
because the extreme simplicity of his musical idea allows him to design his colour 
effects in large patches, covering a whole phrase or more. 


The inequalities of human performance may sometimes produce a pleasing 
play of light and shade on the regular texture of these broad surfaces, but there are 
indeed many cases where a perfect homogeneity of tone quality, such as is exceedingly 
difficult of achievement by a pianist, is positively demanded; e.g., in the quasi- 
geometrical patterns of the Variations on Weinen, Klagen. On the other hand, the 
ballades and nocturnes of Chopin, depending as they often do on an etherealized 
recollection of Bellini’s arias, demand a more subtle delicacy of colour-gradation. 


8 I hope I may be permitted to use the word pianola to cover all mechanical pianoforte- 
players of the type. 
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‘Complete command of all varieties of colour’, says Sir Charles Stanford® with his 
invariable penetrating insight, ‘is the almost exclusive possession of the human voice’. 
Liszt could seldom do more than transcribe Bellini; Chopin’s genius interprets him. 
If we have ever heard the operas sung, Liszt can recall the singer to our imagination; 
Chopin goes further, makes us almost feel that not even Malibran herself could have 
suffused those tender melodies with an inspiration so enchanting. 


Transcriptions were the principal works of Liszt’s first period, and he remained 
a transcriber all his life. For if, as Busoni says, ‘notation is in itself the transcription 
of an abstract idea’ and ‘again, the performance of a work is also a transcription’, 
then surely pianoforte-music, more than any other kind of music, is transcription 
in its very essence. The Virginalists, Domenico Scarlatti, C. P. E. Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven himself, were, as we have just seen, all of them transcribers when they sat 
down to their keyboards, and if Liszt has had to bear most of the bad reputation 
attaching to transcriptions, it is because he happened to be the prince of transcribers 
and a poor composer of original music. For even what he thought was original was 
in a sense transcription—either a transcription of non-musical ideas, or a transcrip- 
tion of musical ideas that already connoted certain definite associations—the typical 
romantic method—or of ideas which he may have thought were his own, but which 
were only his ideas about Schubert, Weber or Schumann. It makes no difference 
whether he writes for the pianoforte or for the orchestra. Indeed his symphonic 
poems are pianoforte music even more than Schumann’s symphonies are, for they are 
better planned for the pianoforte. Their orchestration is effective enough, but they 
almost always proclaim their pianoforte origin: the single bass note at the beginning 
of a bar, the other parts coming in after a quaver’s rest, the long sustained chords 
pianissimo that vainly try to reproduce the effect of the pedal, the overwhelming 
predominance given to the harp—these are sufficient indications. 


The musician who hates transcriptions has often good enough grounds for his 
hatred. A transcription is a commentary, just as much as an analytical programme; 
and he may reasonably say that it is an insult to his intelligence and his imagination. 
But commentaries are not all of them foolish, and if our serious musician is willing 
to listen to a lecture on Bach delivered in the ordinary way, why should he be indignant 
over a lecture on Bach that is played in Bach’s own language—the normal language 
in fact of all musicians—music itself? Our serious musician may perhaps reply that 
he resents some comparatively simple and straightforward piece of old music being 
made to sound enormously elaborate and insuperably difficult to play. To this I 
would say that if a transcription sounds difficult it is either badly written or badly 
played. A really great artist makes the most complicated music sound clear, easy 
and natural—herein lies one of the best tests of good playing.!° 


9 Musical Composition, London, 1911. 


10 If my serious musician goes on to say that transcriptions of Bach’s organ works only sound 


load toe aed duet in which the two performers cannot keep together, then I cordially agree 
wi im. 
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IV. 


It is mainly from Liszt that the modern school of advanced pianoforte-music 
is descended. But the interrelation of modern pianoforte-writing with modern 
orchestration and modern harmony presents a complicated problem compared with 
which the unravelling of Liszt’s own personality is simplicity itself. The pianoforte 
remains always the instrument of associations, and associations, like parasites, 
increase and multiply in all arts as time goes on, their birthrate being very consider- 
ably encouraged by modern facilities for popular dissemination. 


The discords of modern harmony arise out of two main causes, first, the ruthless 
contrapuntal independence of part-writing, and secondly the acceptance of chords, 
dissonant and consonant alike, as effects of timbre. A mixture-stop in an organ 
sounds the common chord of every single note on the keyboard; but its general effect 
is one of timbre alone, without any conscious reference to harmony. We know that 
any single note may be split up into its component harmonics, and that timbre 
depends on the relative intensities of these; then why should we not construct new 
timbres synthetically, by sounding several notes together? If the organist may har- 
monize a melody in consecutive ma or thirds, fifths and octaves, why should not the 
pianist, or any one else, harmonize it in consecutive seconds, fourths, or sevenths? 
It amounts to no more than pulling out a different stop. The pianoforte is obviously 
the most practical instrument on which to try experiments of this kind, and so about 
1887 there rises on the world of music that delightfully quaint and entertaining 
composer Erik Satie, followed by Debussy, Ravel, Leo Ornstein and others. And if 
even Gounod experimented with the device of ‘playing on the cracks’—i.e., striking 
seconds—in his charming little Dodelinette, why should we be taken aback when 
Busoni in his Sonatina seconda writes rapid scales in consecutive seconds? And who 
shall say that the pianoforte is not a labour-saving device when the same Sonatina 
opens with an effect for which Berlioz would have required two men at least, one to 
hold the cymbal by its strap and the other to beat on it with the baguettes d’éponge? 


Modern composers are in fact realizing more fully than ever that the pianoforte, 
being a percussion instrument, is the best possible medium for which to transcribe 
the effects of other instruments of percussion. A clerical Second Empire produced 
Lefébure-Wély’s Les Cloches du Monastére, and perhaps a future historian may con- 
nect up the unending tintinnabulations of the modern French and English school 
with the revival of plain-song and other mediaevalisms. But these bells are not all 
church bells, nor are they the only noises that have passed into music. Alkan gave 
us a clever pianoforte picture of an express train—just such an absurd train as Erck- 
mann-Chatrian described in the story of the blacksmith—and Vaughan Williams in 
the ‘London Symphony’ has suggested the jingling carthorses on their way to Covent 
Garden and the skidding of motor-omnibuses in Piccadilly. Debussy’s amusing 
Minstrels are a step nearer primaeval barbarism than Alkan’s Le tambour bat aux 
champs. The noisier our street life becomes, the more insistent is the need for musical 
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sounds that can penetrate it, and it is exactly the instruments of percussion—bells, 
‘sick giants’ (I don’t know what their trade name is, nor how they make the noise, 
but the effect is certainly percussive) and street pianofortes—which force themselves 
most irresistibly on the unwilling ear. And so it is in the percussion department that 
the modern orchestra is most characteristic. It cannot make very much difference 
to an audience whether a composer uses a third hautboy or a cor anglais, a tuba or 
a bass trombone; but the harp, the xylophone, the glockenspiel, the celesta and the 
timplipito arrest attention at once. Moreover the attentive concert-goer will notice 
even in the treatment of wind and strings an increasing love of short sharp attacks 
rather than sustained tones. Bellini was accused of treating the orchestra as an over- 
grown guitar: is it not the tendency of modern composers to turn the orchestra into 
a monstrous pianoforte? 


I do not in the least wish to quarrel with the tendencies of modern pianoforte 
music, considered as a thing by itself. On the contrary, it is certainly the modern 
composers who have best undertood the instrument. To criticize their works as music 
would be beyond the scope of this article. But it is clear that the modern treatment 
of the instrument demands generally, and may very likely demand more and more 
urgently, a standard of technique very far beyond the abilities of the average amateur. 
This is in some ways a positive advantage, because if the immense possibilities of the 
pianoforte are only to be exploited by those specialists who dedicate their lives to it, 
we may perhaps find amateurs giving up the pianoforte in despair and preferring to 
devote their attention to other means of making music. What the effect of the pianola 
on musical intelligence will be it is difficult to forecast. Under the hands and feet of a 
skilled operator it can produce an astonishingly successful imitation of a good player; 
but accomplished pianolists are almost as rare as accomplished pianists, and the 
average energetic and unintelligent manipulator is probably contributing disastrously 
towards the deadening of our nerves to the appreciation of finely graded tone. More- 
over, the pianola suffers at present from the serious drawback that its mechanism 
for controlling the pedal necessarily hampers to some extent the use of precisely that 
device which as I have said before is the most essential advantage of the pianoforte, 
a device which in modern music demands an ever increasing skill and subtlety in 
the method of its employment. The pianola then, valuable as it may be for the 
popularization of all kinds of music, is more likely to intensify the evil effects of the 
pianoforte than to direct our taste towards the understanding of its true individuality. 


The problem of the pianola and its influence may indeed well be one of the 
gravest importance in musical education and appreciation. For as it is, the piano- 
forte already completely dominates practically the whole of modern music in one 
way or another. The tempered scale and its offshoot the whole-tone scale, so fiercely 
denounced by a certain school of teachers, are, I think, among the least of the evils 
which it has imposed upon us. Far worse is its tyranny of stress accent, leading in- 
evitably to vulgarization of rhythm, to the acceptance of false values in quality of 
sound, to an indifference towards sustained melodic writing—and therefore a fortiori 
towards contrapuntal writing, since counterpoint consists in the combination of 
melodies—and, as a general result of all these things to a dangerous atrophy of our 
power of thinking in music. 
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To overthrow this tyranny is impossible. We cannot send out emissaries into 
all parts of the earth to destroy every single pianoforte that exists. Even if we could, 
the musical antiquaries would be reconstructing them, not for general use of course, 
but for purposes of scientific investigation—‘we must hear what this old music 
really sounded like on the original instruments for which it was intended!’ There is 
only one remedy: we must give audiences something better. The unsophisticated are 
quite ready to accept it. It is ready to hand—it has always been so and always will 
be. It needed no invention: it was created for us. It is music itself, the first and only 
instrument. Will no one revive the lost art of singing? 


q2 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The I.M.A. 


The September ‘News and Comments’ gave a short account of the crisis that had threatened 
the I.M.A. and very nearly led to its closing down. During the last two months sufficient progress 
has been made, however, to suggest that the I.M.A. now has an even chance of continuing 
beyond November, 1957, which marks the end of the ‘trial period’ mentioned in the last issue. 
Readers will certainly not want to concern themselves with every detail of the campaign that 
is now in full force; but there is one aspect—artistic as well as financial—that deserves attention. 
Although it has been very little used in the past, there seems no reason why the Concert Room 
in the I.M.A. should not become one of London’s most valuable centres of musical activity. 
It is ideally suited for choral rehearsals (with a maximum of perhaps sixty singers) and for 
orchestral rehearsals (thirty-five players); and where concert-giving is concerned, it is of course, 
a place where chamber music can be heard as it was meant to be heard, in conditions of perfect 
intimacy. The Concert Room is, in fact, already being used for more rehearsals than before; 
and amongst various events taking place there between November and March, the following 
are worth mention: 


December 7: Illustrated talk by Pierre Boulez: ‘New Orientations’. 


December 14: Pianoforte trios by Haydn (E minor), Iain Hamilton (first London performance) 
and Beethoven (Op. 70, No. 2). Haydn Trio. 


December 17: Recital by David Tudor: new piano works by Earle Brown, John Cage, Morton 
Feldman, Bo Nilsson, Henri Pousseur and Karlheinz Stockhausen. 


January 28: Song recital—Bach, Purcell, Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, Samuel Barber, Alan 
Hohvaness, and Roberto Gerhard (five songs from ‘L’Infantament Meravellés de Schahrazade’). 
Claire Watson, Geoffrey Parsons. 


February 18: Bach, Sonata in C minor; Stravinsky, Duo Concertant; Beethoven, Sonata 
in G, Op. 96. Noel Lee (piano), Paul Makanowitzky (violin). 


March 18: Albeniz, Iberia; Debussy, Three Etudes; Messiaen, Six pieces from the ‘Vingt 
Regards’. Yvonne Loriod. 


The Third Progiamme 


The Third Programme’s plans for the early part of 1957 include twelve recitals of Couperin’s 
keyboard works, several programmes of Monteverdi, and a weekly series of songs by contem- 
porary composers. Fricker’s Chorale for organ will be broadcast on January 8, Szymanovski’s 
Stabat Mater on January 22, and between January 29 and February 2 there will be a small festival 
of works by Karl-Birger Blomdahl: the Third Symphony, the Hall of Mirrors, and the Chamber 
Concerto for piano and orchestra. Other interesting works to be heard are Roger Sessions’s 
Idytl of Theocritus, with Claire Watson as soloist (January 29), Roberto Gerhard’s Canciones de 
Guitarra (February 11), Violin Concerto (March 1 and 2) and String Quartet (March 30); 
Gottfried von Einem’s two violin sonatas (February 21); and John Gardner’s new opera, The 
Moon and Sixpence (March 12). 


Publie Concerts 


The two most remarkable concerts of the Autumn were given in London on successive evenings, 
December 10 and December 11. On December 10, Sir Adrian Boult conducted a programme 
of works by Gustav Holst that included the Fugal Overture (1922), Choral Fantasia (1930), 
Ave Maria (1900), Egdon Heath (1927), The Morning of the Year (1927), Ode to Death (1919), 
and the ballet music from the Perfect Fool (1921); and this was followed on December 11 by the 
I.C.A’s. most ambitious enterprise to date: a Stravinsky programme at St. Martin-in-the-Fields— 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments, Mass, Canticum Sacrum, arrangement of Bach’s Vom 
Himmel Hoch variations, Canticum Sacrum repeated. Robert Craft conducted, the soloists in 
the Canticum Sacrum were Duncan Robertson and Xavier Depraz, the choirs taking part were 
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the Elizabethan Singers (Mass) and the London Bach Society (Canticum Sacrum and Vom 
Himmel Hoch), and the instrumentalists consisted of members of the St. Cecilia Orchestra. 


Dr. Erik Chisholm, Director of Music at the University of Cape Town, is bringing about 
twenty South African musicians to London to present a season of concerts and opera from 
December 28 to January 19. The concerts will be given at the Wigmore Hall, the operas at the 
Rudolf Steiner Theatre. Dr. Chisholm says his visit has a three-fold purpose: to demonstrate 
the high standards of musical education at a South African University, to give young South 
Africans the experience of performing in Europe, and to introduce several new works by South 
African composers and others. Among many interesting compositions to be heard, are Fortner’s 
Twelve Shakespearean Songs, Janacek’s Diary of One who Vanished, Bartdk’s Dorfszenen, 
Dallapiccola’s Quattro Liriche di Machado, Schoenberg’s Fantasy for violin and piano, Op. 47, 
John Joubert’s piano sonata, Arnold van Wyk’s Song cycle: ‘Van Leif de en Verlatenheid’; and 
three operas: The Consul, Bluebeard’s Castle, and Dr. Chisholm’s The Inland Woman. 


The contemporary music societies at the Royal Academy of Music and the Guildhall School 
of Music continue to flourish. Recent programmes included Stravinsky’s Cantata and Duo 
Concertant, ‘Webern’s Saxophone Quartet, Op. 22, Boulez’s Piano Sonata No. 1, Bartok’s 
Contrasts, Tippett’s Piano Sonata and Schoenberg’s Suite, Op. 25. It is understood that certain 
students are trying to establish a similar society at the Royal College of Music, but have met 
so far with no ‘official’ encouragement whatever. 


_ _Under the general title: ‘The Music of a Century’, the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
is giving an unusually interesting series of concerts early next year at the Festival Hall. Each 
programme has its own heading—e.g., ‘Adventures in Tonality’, ‘Strange Orchestras’, ‘Primitive 
Strength’, ‘Diversion’, ‘Nostalgia’, ‘Signs and Portents’; the reader will doubtless identify the 
programmes concerned, and perhaps supply his own descriptions for the remainder. Dates and 
programmes are as follows: 


January 28: Wagner, Closing scene of Gétterdammerung; Debussy, Three Nocturnes; Scriabin, 
Le Poéme de L’Extase; Stravinsky, Symphony of Psalms. Conductor: Constantin Silvestri. 


February 11: Brahms, Academic Festival Overture; Hindemith, Philharmonic Concerto; Milhaud, 
Suite Provengal; Schoenberg, Five Orchestral Pieces (revised orchestration). Conductor: 
Hermann Scherchen. 

February 25: Varése, Ionisation; Jolivet, Piano Concerto; Stravinsky, Firebird (first version); 
Lambert, Rio Grande; Antheil, Ballet Mécanique; Ravel, Bolero. Conductor: Hermann 
Scherchen. 

March 18: Grieg, Elegiac Melodies; Elgar, Violin Concerto; Delius, Walk to the Paradise Garden; 
Franck, Symphony. Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. 

April 1: Sibelius, En Saga; Ravel, Mother Goose; Strauss, Till Eulenspiegel; Delius, Eventyr; 
Kodaly, Hary Janos. Conductor: Paul Kletzki. 

April 15: Mahler, Das Lied von der Erde; Britten, Spring Symphony. Conductor: Hans 
Swarowsky. 

April 29, Mussorgsky, Night on the Bare Mountain; Stravinsky, Le Sacre du Printemps; Janacek, 
Sinfonietta; Bart6k, Cantata Profana. Conductor: Janos Ferenczik. 

May 13: Prokofiev: Classical Symphony; Shostakovitch, Concerto for piano, trumpet and strings; 
Chabrier, Suite Pastorale; Francaix, Concertino for piano and orchestra; Arnold, Symphony 
No. 2. Conductor: Massimo Freccia. 

May 27: Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance No. 1; Holst, Ode to Death; Berg, Suite from sToulues 
Ireland, These Things Shall Be; Vaughan Williams, Symphony No. 6 in E minor. Conductor: 
Sir Adrian Boult. 


Miscellaneous News of Composers 

Benjamin Britten’s ballet, The Prince of the Pagodas, will have its first performance at Covent 
Garden on January |. 

Roberto Gerhard’s latest work is a Nonet for flute, piccolo, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
trumpet, trombone and piano accordion. He has been asked by the Dartington Summer School 
of Music to write a Piano Trio for the season of Spanish music to be given there next August 
(see below). Meanwhile it is excellent news that the Keith Prowse Music Publishing Company 
intends to bring out, in the New Year, three works by this hitherto neglected composer: the 
Cancionero de Pedrell; the three piano pieces arranged from Don Quixote; and the String 
Quartet of 1955. 

Wilfrid Mellers, whose Pax Dei had its premiére at the Festival Hall_on. November 2, 
has just finished writing a ballad opera called Mary Easter, with libretto by David Holbrook— 
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it lasts two hours, is concerned with teddy boys, arid is scored for eight instruments (a jazz-set 
with bassoon instead of trombone). 


Humphrey Searle is at present writing incidental music for a Third Programme production 
of Gogol’s Diary of a Madman, and has also been commissioned to compose a radio cantata— 
Celebrations for a Festival—with words by David Gascoyne. Meanwhile, he has begun a second 
Symphony, and is due to finish a book on ballet music by the end of the year. 


Matyas Seiber’s three pieces for ’cello and orchestra, commissioned by the Siidwestfunk, 
will have their premiére at Baden-Baden next April. Seiber is now writing, for the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Swiss section of the I.S.C.M., a Chamber Cantata for speaker, chorus (without words), 
flute, clarinet, bass clarinet, violin, viola, ’cello, piano and percussion. The text is taken from 
James Joyce’s Portrait of an Artist. 


Summer Schools 


At Attingham Park the theme for 1957 is to be Music and Ritual (the ritual of social ceremony 
included). Works to be performed include masses by Dufay and Anthony Milner, the Stravinsky 
Cantata (1952), Monteverdi’s Combattimento di Tancredi, Carissimi’s Jepthe, Charpentier’s 
Le Reniement de St. Pierre, Handel’s Acis and Galatea, Mozart’s Lorettine Litany K.109, and 
Couperin’s Quatre Versets d’un Motet. 


Plans for the 1957 Summer School at Dartington Hall are still far from complete, but the 
programmes will contain much Spanish music from medieval times onwards—including composi- 
tions from the Red Book of Montserrat and the Codex of Las Huelgas, and works by Morales, 
Milan, Cabezén, Brudieu, Mateo Flecha, Vittoria, Scarlatti, Soler, Boccherini, Arriaga, Albeniz, 
Granados, de Falla and Roberto Gerhard. The school will run from August 3 to August 31. A 
detailed prospectus will be available by January 20. Will those students, both British and foreign, 
who wish to apply for scholarships to the Summer School please communicate with Miss Beatrice 
Musson, 2 Beaufort House, Beaufort Street, London, S.W.3, giving particulars of their training 
and enclosing a recommendation from their teachers or professors ? 


UNITED STATES 


The Monday Evening Concerts of Los Angeles are giving many enterprising programmes 
again this season. Dates and items of special interest are as follows: 


October 15: Rossini, Prelude, Theme and Variations for horn and piano; Blacher, Romeo 
und Julia (concert performance). 


December 3: Henze, Piano Variations; Marc Wilkinson, Diptych for clarinet solo; Boulez, 
Sonatine for flute and piano; Lukas Foss, Concerto for oboe and chamber orchestra. 


February 4: Compére, Missa Alles Regrets; Stockhausen, Music for five wind instruments; 
Berg, Canon on a Schoenberg tone-row; Gagliano, Five-part Madrigals; Gesualdo, Six-part 
Responses; Bach, Cantata No. 152. 


_ February 18: Tallis, Lamentations of Jeremiah; Schumann, Kreisleriana; Schoenberg, Four 
pieces for mixed chorus, Op. 27, and Serenade, Op. 24. 


_ March 4: Niels-Viggo Bentzon, Sonata for horn and piano; Blomdahl, Concerto for piano, 
wind and percussion. 


March 18: Boulez, Le marteau sans maitre; Monteverdi, Ballo dell’ Ingrate. 


_ June 17: (in honour of Stravinsky’s seventy-fifth birthday): Bach, Cantata No. 170; Obrecht, 
Missa Je ne demande; Stravinsky, Canticum Sacrum; Bach, Cantata No. 4. 


The Columbia recording of the complete works of Webern, on four LP’s, will be issued in 
January. The records will be in an album, with Kokoschka’s portrait of Webern on the cover, 
texts in German and English, and notes by Robert Craft, who has been responsible for the whole 
prodigious undertaking. Columbia are also issuing, in the near future, a record of Responses, 
Motets and Madrigals by Gesualdo; and three works by Schoenberg: the Serenade, Op. 24, the 
four pieces for chorus, Op. 27, and the Variations for Orchestra, Op. 31. 


; oraunaty has been asked to write a new Symphony for a festival at Geneva in the Spring 
of 1958. 


GERMANY 


The weekly concerts of contemporary music broadcast by the Bayerischer Rundfunk this 
Autumn have been as stimulating as ever. The programmes have included Henze’s radio opera, 
Ein Landarzt; Schoenberg’s Variations for Orchestra, Op. 31; Nono’s Romance de le guardia 
civil espanola; Fortner’s Der Wald (text by Lorca); de Falla’s El Retabio de Maese Pedro; Webern’s 
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Chamber Concerto Op. 24; Boulez’s Le marteau sans maitre; Hauer’s Cantata, Der Menschen 


Weg (text by Hélderlin); Berio’s Nones; and Blacher’s Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 24, and Orchester- 
Ornament. 


Kurt Weill’s opera, Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny, has been recorded by Philips. 


Hindemith’s new opera, Die Harmonie der Welt (based on the life of Kepler), will have its 
first performances at the Munich festival next August. The conductors will be Ferenc Fricsay 
and Hindemith himself. Hindemith was in London last month to make recordings of his Horn 
Concerto, Symphonia Serena, Clarinet Concerto and Konzertmusik for strings and brass, with 
Dennis Brain, Bernard Walton and the Philharmonia Orchestra. 


The Stadtische Oper of Berlin has been engaged to give performances of Henze’s Konig 
Hirsch in Paris, Florence and Vienna, with Hermann Scherchen conducting. The opera will also 
be produced at Bielefeld, Stuttgart and Wuppertal in the near future. Henze’s Ondine, com- 
missioned by the Sadler’s Wells ballet and dedicated to Dame Margot Fonteyn, will have its 
premiere at Covent Garden next June. His Five Neapolitan Songs have been recorded by the 
Deutsche Grammophon, with Fischer-Dieskau as soloist. 


Within the last ten years, the Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut at Darmstadt has built up a remark- 
able library of 20th-century music, and this is now being thrown open to the whole world: that is, 
to anyone who will pay eight marks for the 300-page catalogue, and a further sum of four marks 
per annum for the privilege of borrowing scores. A maximum of six works may be hired at a 
time, and they may be kept for four weeks, or for six if a special request is made. The hirer must 
of course pay the cost of postage. Any readers who wish to take advantage of this international 
lending library of modern music, should write to the Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut, Roquetteweg 
31, Darmstadt. 


FRANCE 


The Salle Gaveau was sold out for the first of this season’s Domaine Musical concerts, on 
November 10. The programme included Stravinsky’s Canticum Sacrum and arrangement of 
Bach’s Vom Himmel Hoch variations; also Webern’s second Cantata, Op. 31. A recording of 
these, as well as of the first Webern Cantata, Op. 29, will be issued by Vega next Spring. Mean- 
while Vega have brought out another Domaine Musical record, besides the one mentioned in 
this magazine last June. It includes two Canzoni by Giovanni Gabrieli, Stravinsky’s Symphonies 
d’instruments a vent, Henze’s Concerto per il Marigny, and Messiaen’s Oiseaux exotiques. 
Perhaps one day an English gramophone company will have the audacity to collaborate in a 
similar way with the I.C.A.! 


Pierre Boulez is writing three new works: a second set of Structures for two pianos, to be 
played in Paris on March 30; a third Piano Sonata, which will be performed at the Darmstadt 
Summer School next July; and an orchestral piece, which will have its premiére in Germany 
during the 1957-58 season. The Domaine Musicale is publishing in the near future a collection of 
Boulez’s writings on music during the last ten years; these include complete analyses of the Sacre 
du Printemps and of Webern’s Second Cantata, Op. 31, articles on Debussy, Schoenberg, the 
New Poetics of present-day music, etc. Boulez, who believes that a composer should be able 
to play or conduct his own music, has recently given performances of his first set of Structures, 
with Yvonne Loriod, and has also conducted the immensely difficult ‘Marteau sans maitre’. He 
will take part in next year’s Summer School of Music at Dartington, where he will teach com- 
position, devote six classes to an analysis of Webern’s Second Cantata, op. 31, and play several 
works, some of them-—including the second set of Structures- with Yvonne Loriod. 


Ww. G. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


FRANCIS BURT: Composer. Born 1926. Studied with Howard Ferguson, Lennox Berkeley 
and Boris Blacher. Has written many works of undoubted quality: Jambics, for example, 
played at Cheltenham this year; The Skull, a Cantata for tenor and orchestra that has just 
had its first performance in Cologne; and Bavarian Gentians, a setting of a poem by D. H. 
Lawrence for vocal quartet and piano. He was recently awarded a fellowship of 12,000 
Swiss francs by the Fondation Européene de la Culture, and is at present in Vienna working 
at a full-length opera based on Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 


TH. W. ADORNO: Born 1903 at Frankfurt. Studied composition with B. Sekles, later with Alban 
Berg; and piano with Steuermann. Edited the Anbruch, 1929-1931. Emigrated to the 
United States, 1934. From 1938-1941 took part in the Princeton Radio Research Project. 
Since 1950, Director of Institute of Social Research in Frankfurt. Teaches at the Darmstadt 
Summer School. His books include Philosophie der Neuen Musik (Schoenberg and Stravinsky), 
1949, and Versuch iiber Wagner, 1952. The article in the present issue is reprinted by courtesy 
of the author and of Der Monat, where it was first published. It was translated from Preuves; 
meanwhile a new and somewhat expanded version has appeared in Dr. Adorno’s book 
Dissonanzen, published by Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht in Gottingen. 


RICHARD HALL: Born 1903 in York. Educated at Loretto School, Edinburgh. From 1938 
until this year was Professor of Composition at the Royal Manchester College of Music 
where he fostered a group of young composers, interested in obtaining a closer collaboration 
with instrumentalists for the joint study and performance of new music, especially serial. 
In September of this year was appointed Director of Music at the Arts Centre, Dartington 
Hall, in South Devon. His compositions include a Piano Concerto, performed for the second 
time last May by the B.B.C. Northern Orchestra; four Symphonies; a Fantasy for large 
String Orchestra first performed by the Hallé Orchestra; Five Epigrams for Violoncello and 
Piano, a Suite for Violin and Viola, a String Quartet (Cheltenham Festival), Sonatas for 
Violin and Violoncello, both with piano. 


ROBERT CRAFT: Born in 1923 and lives in Hollywood, where he conducts the Monday 
Evening Concerts and in the Spring (for the last three years) the Ojai Festival. Has con- 
ducted almost everywhere in Europe except, until now, England. Plans to write short books 
on Stravinsky and Webern during the next few months, for a French publisher. Has, more 
by circumstances than choice, become a specialist in Baroque music and has devoted a good 
half of his conducting energies to performing Bach cantatas. 


EDWARD DENT: Born 1876. One of the great musical scholars of our time, and a master 
of prose style. Is famous alike for his books on Alessandro Scarlatti, Mozart and Busoni, 
his translations of opera libretti, and his long presidency of the I.8.C.M.—during the years 
when that society had a great part to play. 


In reprinting Roberto Gerhard’s Dos Apunts in the last issue, acknowledgment should have 
been made not to Francisco Maiti, but to the Unién Musical Espafiola. We regret this mistake. 
The quotations in the present issue from Stravinsky’s Firebird and Canticum Sacrum are made 
by courtesy of J. and W. Chester Ltd. and Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., respectively. 


a bronze of Igor Stravinsky is reproduced by courtesy of the EDIZONE MILIONE, 
M. ‘ 


